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CHAPTER X, 
CLEMENT’S EVENING WALK. 


ERALDINE was very thoughtful all the evening after her 

excursion to Tower Hill. She was a good deal interested 

in Clement Hope, and somewhat touched as well as amused by his 

melancholy and his passion. She was sorry that Melissa did not 

care for him, and yet was inclined to think that it would not be well 
for the young man if she did. 

It is superfluous to say that Geraldine was greatly interested in 
love-making of any kind. She had never as yet been herself in love. 
She had not even felt the schoolgirl's immemorial passion for the 
music-master or the drawing-master. She had had a great deal of 
admiration, and she often knew well enough that men were hinting 
love to her ; and she had even had direct offers of hand and heart, 
and so forth. But although she liked men in general, and some men 
in particular, she had never been brought to heart-throbs for any 
man as yet. The very fact gave her much of her ease and what 
might be called good-fellowship in the company of men. 

She had lived in all her younger days a happy and a sheltered 
life. She wasso deeply attached to her father, and had such a friend 
and companion in him, that she liked all mankind the better for him, 
and no one man in particular, for the same reason. Then came 
sorrow; and after the worst of the sorrow had passed away, a season 
of anxiety, not yet drawn to an end, in which money matters were a 
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good deal mixed up. It was not even yet certain whether Geraldine 
and her mother were to be actually poor or not ; whether Geraldine 
would not have to fight her way through the world by teaching or 
by such painting as she could do, or in some such way. Her mother 
was a very sweet but not very strong-minded woman ; and the most 
of the thinking fell upon Geraldine. Her visit to Europe with 
Captain Marion’s family was Geraldine’s first holiday of any kind for 
some years. It was her first uprising after the prostration of. grief 
and the long season of anxiety. It was like a convalescent’s first 
drive in the open air. When she was leaving her American home 
her mother made one earnest request of her. “ Darling, you are 
going to have a holiday ; now, let it be a holiday. Promise me that 
you will really do your best, your very best, to enjoy yourself ; that 
you won’t keep thinking of things that make you anxious, and that 
you will let yourself be happy with our friends.” Geraldine promised, 

and was determined that she would do her very best to keep the 
promise. It was very, very difficult at first ; but as the days went 
on it became easier and easier, and now in Lenten Geraldine was 
really and truly enjoying herself. She had by nature a soul and 
spirit made for enjoyment ; made to find happiness easily and to 
give it freely. She had health and strength, a splendid constitution, 
and high spirits. Perhaps her courage and elasticity of temperament 
might have made her even heedless and over-impulsive in her ways, 
if so much of her natural inclinations had not beefi curbed and made 
patient by a sudden sorrow and prolonged anxiety. 

“T like your young friend very much,” said Geraldine to Miss 
Aquitaine that same evening when they had returned to their home. 

‘What young friend ?” asked Melissa languidly. 

“Oh, come! you know; your hopeless Mr. Hope. I like him 
very much.” 

“Do you?” said Melissa. ‘Iam very glad. I don’t.” 

“T think he is a sweet boy,” Geraldine declared. 

“ He is not quite a boy,” said Melissa; “I suppose he is four- or 
five-and-twenty. I think he is quite old enough to have more sense, 
and to know what he is going to do with himself. I think he is a very 
stupid boy, or man, or whatever you choose to call him—stupider 
even than men in general, if that were possible.” 

“He seems to me very clever and full of promise. I should 


think he isa young 1 man _— to ate a name for himself in. the. 


world.” 
“T wish he would make a name for himself,” said Melissa, “if he 
likes it ; but what I object to is his trying to make a namé for me.” 
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“T think you like him, after all, in the bottom of your heart,” 
Geraldine said, trying to find response in Melissa’s downcast eyes. 

“Tf he comes here very often he will soon find whether I do or 
not,” was Melissa’s genial answer. 

“ How do you like Mr. Montana?” 

Melissa remained silent, and Geraldine, fancying she had not 
heard the question, put it again. 

_ “Mr, Montana,” Melissa said at last, “is a very different person 
from Clement Hope.” 

“Yes, he is indeed,” Geraldine answered with emphasis, “ very 
different. If I understand anything of men, I think Young Hope is a 
true man.” 

“I don’t understand anything of men,” said Melissa, “and so I 
don’t know whether he is true or false, but I don’t regard Mr. 
Montana as an ordinary man, and I don’t care to discuss him on the 
same level with Mr. Hope.” 

Somebody entered at this moment, and the conversation dropped. 
Geraldine was full of pity for Clement Hope, and not without a 
certain womanly anger for the scornful little maiden who thought so 
lightly of him and his love. She could not help wondering in her 
heart what it was that Clement Hope saw in Melissa to make him so 
completely her slave. ‘ He seems such a fine noble young fellow,” 
she thought, “with a good deal of the poet’s soul in him, and after 
all there is nothing in Melissa. She has not much brains, and I don’t 
think she has any tender fecling, she is a sort of girl who ought to 
be happy: she has everything she can want for herself, and she 
scarcely seems to think of anything but herself ; she is safe against 
any chance of falling in love ; and if she fell in love, it would not 
hurt her. Whatever is wrong with her, it can’t be love.” Geraldine 
suddenly remembered that there certainly was something wrong with 
Melissa. Her tears the other day were very genuine. 

Meanwhile, Clement Hope was going home with his mind and 
heart all aflame. The incidents of the day might seem unimportant 
to others ; they consisted for the most part of a muddy walk round 
three sides of the Tower, and an introduction to a gentleman from 
America: but they seemed to Clement to promise a revolution in 
his whole conditions of being. He hardly found himself able to 
analyse his own emotions, to say what had become of old thoughts, 
and what was the meaning of the new ones that were coming up in 
their place. Clement really was what Mr. Aquitaine had described 
him, one of that class of mortals, very trying to all the world 


outside themselves, the poets who do not compose verses. His mind 
cca 
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had for a long time been filled with his hopeless love for Melissa. 
Mr. Aquitaine had gauged very accurately the depth of his feelings 
on that subject. Melissa was the first pretty and graceful girl Clement 
ever had the chance of knowing, and he met her at a time when his 
fancy and his feelings were alike yearning for some one to fall in love 
with. A pretty servant-girl would almost have served his purpose 
if no more attractive woman had come in his way. Melissa’s little 
rudenesses and saucy ways had naturally rather the effect of inflam- 
ing than chilling his love. He grew more and more into the 
conviction that she was the one being essential to his happiness, the 
one love for his life. He honestly believed that he was in love with 
her, and that he never, never could be in love with any other woman 
on earth. This idea he had nursed and humoured so long that all 
the strength and sweetness of it came to be added to the self-delight 
and self-torment of imagined passion. He had no serious hope of 
marrying Melissa, and indeed, for the present, marriage was out of 
the question for him. Gratitude to the old man who had adopted him 
and made him a son rendered it impossible for Clement to think of tak- 
ing any step in life which could have interfered with his home duties. 
Besides, to this young man, brought up modestly in the great northern 
seaport, the bare idea of his marrying a daughter of the house of 
Aquitaine seemed about as wild a fantasy as it would be, according 
to Major Pendennis, for young Arthur to dream of asking in marriage 
a daughter of one of the great houses into which his uncle kindly 
introduced him. Perhaps at this time of his life, and of his feel- 
ings also, it was rather gratifying than otherwise to Clement Hope 
to believe that he fed upon a hopeless passion. Despair is a great 
deal more soothing to the self-love of youth than hope. To believe 
oneself marked out by destiny for a ruined life tends very much to 
make the life itself pass meanwhile pleasantly. Clement was not 
conscious that he thus enjoyed his despair, but the enjoyment was 
there none the less. 

In the midst of his conflict of emotions there rose upon his 
horizon the figure of Montana, as yet but a shadow to him. He 
heard of the great strange orator and leader from the new world, who 
was opening up an entirely fresh career to young men of promise and 
of soul. Inamoment Clement became impressed with the conviction 
that under the banner of Montana it was his duty to rank himself. 
Aquitaine had put it well. Montana and his new colony became the 
Saracens and the Holy Land of Clement’s disappointed imagination. 
A few centuries before he would have longed to buckle on his armour 
and make his way into Syria to fight the infidel and obtain, if 
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Providence were only kind enough, the glory of a warrior’s grave. 
Now it seemed a special dispensation on his behalf which brought 
into light Montana’s scheme for a new commonwealth, and sent 
Montana himself right across our young hero’s path. Over all this 
conflict between the past and the future there was shed a certain soft 
kindly light which, although Clement then hardly quite knew it, 
undoubtedly shone from Geraldine Rowan’s sympathetic eyes. 

He had been introduced to Montana. He had spoken with the 
great man. The great man had taken kindly to him, and invited 
him to come and see him. The great man had looked at him 
fixedly, and Clement felt sure that Montana at that moment was 
putting him through a mental process of ordeal, subjecting him to a 
spiritual examination, just as a new recruit is tried by a physical 
test, and was examining into Clement’s strength of soul, in order to 
decide whether he really was or was not a fitting disciple of the new 
movement. When, after this mental inspection, Montana spoke to 
him kindly and invited him to call on him, Clement accepted the 
invitation as an acknowledgment that he was esteemed a welcome 
and a worthy recruit. Montana, indeed, had not been subjecting 
Clement to any such mental test ; nor was he, after his usual fashion, 
engaged in thinking of something quite different while he looked 
fixedly at the person before him. He was thinking about Clement, 
and was greatly attracted by him. He was puzzling himself to think 
what young man he could ever have known who seemed to look like 
Clement, and how it came about that the face, the figure, and the 
eyes were so familiar to him—that they seemed to have been part of 
his own youth. He was greatly attracted towards Clement, and 
convinced that in him he would, indeed, find a valuable follower, a 
companion full of faith and courage. ‘Call for me on Sunday,” 
said Montana, as they were parting, ‘and we will both go together 
to the Church of Free Souls.” 

Clement walked slowly home through the gathering evening. 
The evening was finer than the day had been, and the West was now 
glowing with all the richness that belongs to the sunset of a summer 
day that has been wet. Clement’s way led him far from Piccadilly, 
whither he had conducted the young ladies to their home, and he 
walked all the way. It seemed to him as if he wanted all the time 
he could have for thought ; for thinking over things, for thinking of 
himself and the new conditions that were growing around him, of 
his disappointment and of his hopes. In truth, our young, verseless 
poet was very happy, if he did but know it. Perhaps no possible 
success in life and ambition and love could make any man so happy 
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as Clement Hope might now have been in his ideal disappointment 
and his ideal prospects. The very sunlight drew for him a softer 
colouring from his poetic love-pain and his poetic hopes. Sometimes 
he was for a moment dimly conscious, as he loitered along, that the 
clouds driven to the east and the fires of the west, the grass and 
flowers of the parks, and the ripple of the water by which he now 
and then had to pass, were steeped in a new and special beauty for 
him, which made his disappointment seem easy to bear, and made 
the form of Melissa Aquitaine seem less distinct than it had been 
before. Although he did not then know it, one little star in his life’s 
firmament was growing dimmer and dimmer, because another and a 
nearer and brighter, had now come up in the sky. Yes, that was a 
delightful, thoughtful walk home that evening for unhappy, very 
happy Clement Hope. 

His way lay through Regent’s Park; and he had to cross a 
bridge where once a certain Minola Grey, now Lady Heron, wife of 
the distinguished Colonial Governor, Sir Victor Heron, used to 
linger at quiet hours, when there were no loungers near. Clement 
stopped and leant on the railing of the bridge, and looked down on 
the ruffled water of the canal. The face and the eyes of Montana 
seemed to look up to him out of the darkening water. He could 
not tell what had put this odd idea into his head ; but whenever he 
looked fixedly into the water he seemed to see Montana’s eyes 
looking upto his own. ‘The impression was uncomfortable, uncanny ; 
and Clement went his way, anxious to get rid of it. He was a 
poetic youth; poets, even only en Aerbe, must have their odd 
fancies. 

Clement was going home to the house of the kind old man 
whom he called his father. The livery-stable keeper had long 
since given up all manner of business, and settled with Clement in a 
house not far from Primrose Hill. The old man was rich enough, 
and, except for Clement, had nothing to do with his money. He 
was leading a blank, half-puzzled sort of life, growing every day 
more.and more into the conviction that he was to see his lost son 
again ; growing only more eager to see him with every year that 
intervened between the present and the past. Much as he was 
attached to Clement, yet Clement’s presence seemed only to keep 
alive all the more the memory of his son and the longing to see him. 
Although he had adopted Clement, and the young man called him 
father, he had never asked Clement to take his name. He was 
Edmund Varlowe, old Edmund Varlowe now ; and there was once a 
young Edmund Varlowe, and that was all. There could not be any 
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young Edmund Varlowe but the one ; so Clement Hope remained 
Clement Hope. 

When, he had ‘crossed the bridge, Clement had not very far to 
walk before he reached Mr. Varlowe’s house. 

The house was an odd, old-fashioned building. It belonged, 
probably, in point of fact, to the early Georgian days, but it must 
have had an old*fashioned look even when it was built. Not that it 
could have had the appearance of an imitation of some older fashion, 
some modern-antique, some affectation of revivalism. Such affecta- 
tions did not prevail in the somewhat dull but very simple and straight- 
forward days when its foundation-stone was laid. It was evidentiy 
one: of those houses which have the peculiarity, as some girls have, 
of always looking old-fashioned even in their freshest days. If 
perchance some whim were to cause a revival of the precise period of 
the Georges to which this house belonged, the house itself would still 
look old-fashioned and even out of place beside the very neighbours 
which were supposed to reproduce the architectural peculiarities of its 
day. It was a solid block of a house, with rounded corners and two 
straight rows of windows above the ground floor, the ground floor 
itself. only showing to the gazer’s view a door with a semi-circular 
fanlight. On the roof was a round turret, with a little dome-like cap 
on it and a weather-cock. This might be an observatory, or it might 
only have been the architect’s idea of an ornament. The house 
stood alone, with a little patch of mournful-looking ground about it, 
and it was on the height of a gentle slope that drew back from the 
waters of the canal. ‘There were many trees and much shrubbery in 
that region, to say nothing of the foliage of the adjoining park. One 
standing on the opposite bank, and looking across to the house, 
could sometimes, as it so happened, see no other human habitation 
whatever but this oddly constructed dwelling, and might fancy him- 
self far away in the heart of the country, and gazing on some family 
mansion to which the owner was accustomed to travel down in the 
family carriage when the season for town was over, in the days when 
Mrs. Thrale was yet a saucy child, and before the “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes” had been written. It was well worth spending a few 
moments on the spot from which the house could thus be’ seen, if it 
were only for the curious effect produced by the sight of the dull old 
dwelling, the observatory, the weathercock, the canal, the thick trees, 
and the absence of any hint of other human habitation. It did not 
tax the fancy of the gazer very much to suppose himself for the time 
transported not only out of London, but out of the century. When 
he had enjoyed that sensation long eriough, he had only to walk a 
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few paces either way, and he was in London and the nineteenth 
century again to his heart’s content. 

The effect was especially good when the evening began to fall. 
The house was one to be seen in the evening. There was a sug- 
gestion of age and even of decay about it which suited with dun 
evening clouds and “ black vesper’s pageants.” Why should not 
Clement Hope feel a new interest in such a scene, familiar as it was 

him, and in the odd effect produced by such a house in sucha 
neighbourhood ? Clement was only too much given to the half- 
sensuous enjoyment of any idle fancy, and he had often a good deal 
of time to throw away on such harmless, indolent delight. He 
lingered this evening, and looked long at the house, and took up 
positions from which fresh picturesque effects were got, and studied 
the scene as if he had not looked on it before. At last he made 
quickly for the house, and when he came to its railings and gate he 
saw that Mr. Varlowe was walking in the front garden. 

The livery-stable keeper was falling fast into years. His hair 
was long and massed about his head ; the hair was perfectly white ; 
his moustache and beard were white; but he had lost hardly any- 
thing of his dignity of bearing, and he only stooped occasionally 
when he happened to have been for some long time sitting in his 
chair. He walked usually upright, with a soldierly, resolute air, and 
shoulders squared, and might have been indeed a very statuesque 
figure but for that curious appearance about the legs which 
belongs to men the greater part of whose lives has been passed on 
horseback. 

An odd sensation came over Clement as he opened the gate and 
saw the old man coming down the gravel walk. It was as if he had 
never seen Mr. Varlowe before, but suddenly began to be struck 
with the strange impression of a likeness to somebody he had seen 
elsewhere, and whose identity he could not now recall. Clement 
stopped in his walk up the garden, and looked with a curious half- 
puzzled air at the old man, exactly as one looks when caught by 
some impression of unexpected resemblance. The thought that 
passed across Clement’s mind for the moment was that familiar 
thought, “ Surely I have seen that face, or something very like it, 
before,” and then the momentary confusion became all the more 
confused in the recollection of the fact that it was the face he had 
been seeing every day since his boyhood. 

“You seem puzzled a bit, Clem, my boy,” Mr. Varlowe said ; 
“ what has gone wrong with you?” 

“ Nothing, father,” said Clem ; “ only, as I came up, I could not 
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help thinking that I had seen some one lately who reminded me 
of you, and I think you now remind me of some one I have lately 
seen.” 

“ Like enough,” said the old man; “a good many men of my age 
about London.” 

“ But not a good many of your figure and face.” 

“Well, I don’t know ; there are some, anyhow; and the fewer 
there are, the more likely you would be to notice any one you 
chanced to see. But you have been a good long time away, Clem, 
and I have been mainly anxious about you now and then.” Mr. 
Varlowe still retained a good many of his northern peculiarities of 
speech. 

“T have been meeting a wonderful man,” said Clem. 

“ Ay, ay? What is he like, now? and how does he come to be 
wonderful ?” 

“ Well, he is a man who has a grand scheme for founding a new 
colony and beginning a new life out in America.” 

“I don’t believe much in those new schemes,” said the old man 
gloomily, “they seldom come to anything. What do you want 
leaving old England? Let her people stick to her, that’s my idea. 
Let all people stick to their own soil while they can, Clem, my boy. 
Believe me, a man’s never so happy as when he’s at home.” 

* But all men can’t stick to their own soil,” said Clem, “ and 
some have no home to keep to.” 

Mr. Varlowe looked at him anxiously. He sometimes began to 
be afraid that the young man’s natural desire to see the world was 
oppressed by his confinement at home. “ You are not one of that 
sort, Clem, my boy,” he said; “ you have a home as long as you like 
to stay there.” 

“Oh yes,” said Clem hastily. “I don’t mean that. I was not 
thinking of myself. If everybody was as well off as I, there would 
be no use for new schemes and new colonies. But when you have 
been with a master mind like Montana, you get to think very little 
of yourself, and your own ways, and your own emotions, and you 
begin to see that people ought to work for others and think for 
others.” 

“‘ You think for others, I am sure,” said the old man ; “ you don’t 
think much for yourself; you always think for me.” 

Clem felt a pang of remorse when he had to acknowledge to his 
own mind how small a part in his thoughts his fine old father had 
played for many and many an hour when compared with capricious 
little Melissa Aquitaine. This was the one secret he had not ever 
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ventured on disclosing to Mr. Varlowe, and this he kept back only 
because he feared it would distress the old man by making him think 
that his adopted son must soon find new ties and new associations. 

“Then, he is wonderful, this new man? Is he a lecturér-or a 
preacher ? ” 

“* Well,” said Clement, “he is a lecturer and a sort of preacher, 
but I have not heard him lecture or preach ; it is the man himself 
who impresses me. I have only talked a few words with him, but 
they made me feel as if a new life ought to be opening out to me, 
and as if I ought to be doing something great. I don’t mean,” he 
added quietly, “that I ought to be doing something great myself, or 
that I could be doing anything better than I am doing, but that 
there is a higher purpose in life when one gets out of one’s own 
small concerns. He is a2 man who makes one feel ashamed of 
troubling himself about passing and personal affairs.” 

They were now walking up and down the gravel path. This 
was a favourite amusement of Mr. Varlowe. He liked to waik up 
and down in the evening leaning on the shoulder of his young 
supporter ; not that the strong straight figure seemed to need much 
support ; and although our youth was of fair stature, he stood con- 
siderably shorter than the elder man, who leant on him with a kind 
of affectionate semblance of weakness requiring to be upheld. 

There was certainly something about Clement’s look to-day 
which stili puzzled Mr. Varlowe. The boy did not seem quite 
himself, he thought ; there were alternate lights and shades crossing 
his face, as if some vexation had its turn occasionally, and was then 
succeeded by a new light of hope and of elated purpose. Mr. 
Varlowe had been so long a widower, and, never having had -any 
daughters, had had so little to do with the affairs of women or 
their gossip, that it never occurred to him for a moment to think 
it possible Clem’s trouble might have been caused by some daughter 
of Eve. Clem, to his mind, was still only a boy, although a tall:and 
strong boy, and Mr. Varlowe never dreamed ‘that the lad might 
be in love. But he could see well enough that something was 
troubling Clem, and he felt uncomfortable at the idea of anything 
being hidden from him. 

“Something is the matter with you,” at last he said bluntly. 
“ You seem distressed somehow. You are taking something to heart. 
Come, out with it, there’s a good fellow. Let me know. You don't 
want any money, do you?” for in his puzzled moment he could think 
of no trouble that could come to young men unless the want of money. 

“No,” said Ciem smiling, “I don’t want any money ; you always 
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take care that I have enough of that. Indeed, nothing is the matter 
with me but that I have been talking to Mr. Montana, and that he 
makes me feel rather ashamed of my own life so far. I have been 
doing nothing. I think a man should have a purpose, even if he is 
not ambitious enough to want a career.” 

“ Never want a career!” said the old man withenergy. “ What- 
ever you do, Clem, my dear boy, never want a career; never have 
anything to do with careers ; careers are the ruin of boys. I know 
people who went heaven knows where because they fancied they 
ought to have careers. Don’t do it, Clem ; I hate careers, What- 
ever we talk of, let’s hear no more of that.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“MUST NEEDS TO THE TOWER?” 


Ir would be superfluous to say that Clement Hope did not fail to 
call on Mr. Montana at the appointed time. Montana lived in one 
of the Piccadilly hotels. He had a handsome suite of rooms there, 
and appeared to live, according to the familiar phrase, “regardless of 
expense.” Outside his door, on the first floor, waited a negro 
serving-man who had once been a slave, and who had afterwards 
fought in a black regiment of which Montana volunteered to take’ 
the command. ‘The negro asked Clement’s name, and on hearing it 
instantly showed him into a large reception-room. There Clement 
saw a man who appeared to be servant or attendant of some kind, 
lounging in a listless sort of way near a window which looked on 
Piccadilly and the park. This man was much younger than the 
negro ; he was, in fact, a lad of about twenty. He was of a complexion 
and style of feature new to Clement. He had a sallow, dark- 
greenish, oily complexion, and long, lank, streaky hair, Clement 
assumed that he was a foreigner of some kind, but ventured to 
address him in English. The young man replied in a kind of broken 
English, and with a sad, sickly smile intended to suggest a welcome. 
He explained to Clement that Mr. Montana would come in a 
moment, and that Clement was meanwhile to wait. Then the 
attendant, or whatever he was, fell back into the window, listless 
as before. 

Clement looked round the room. It was furnished, of course, in 
the usual style of a West-End hotel, but there were a. good many 
appointments added which spoke of the individuality of its present 
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occupant. There were masses of papers, English and foreign, blue- 
books, and reports, and one table was almost covered with unopened 
correspondence. On another table a sword was lying. Clement 
took it up, and with a sort of vague curiosity drew it from its sheath. 
The sword was dinted in many places, and had engraved upon the 
blade the words “ Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Richmond.” Many 
architectural plans, drawings, and even models were scattered about. 
On a smaller table in a recess was a careless heap of watches, jewelry, 
chains, trinkets of all kinds, and money. 

Montana came in while Clement still had the sword in his hand. 
Montana entered the room slowly, with his usual demeanour, as one 
rapt in a reverie ora dream. He did not look at Clement till he was 
quite close to him, and then his face lighted up with the sudden 
beaming smile which had fascination for so many of his admirers, and 
even went far to disarm his enemies. It seemed to have something 
special and personal in it. It seemed to say to the one on whom it 
lighted, ‘‘ You are the person I specially wished to see. You are the 
person whose presence was most needed at this moment to my pur. 
poses and my hopes.” 

Clement's heart went out to meet this gracious smile. Montana 
held out his hand in a cordial fashion, and Clement pressed it almost 
with reverence. But, as Clement looked into Montana’s eyes, the same 
kind of puzzled thought perplexed him which had seized him when he 
returned home that evening of which we have just spoken, and he saw 
Mr. Varlowe in his garden. “ Have I not seen a face very like this 
lately?” was the thought. It so dominated Clement for the moment 
as positively to interfere with the cordiality of his reply to the friendly 
greeting of the great leader. 

Montana turned to the attendant and said a few words to hen i in 
a tongue which Clement not only could not understand, but which 
bore no resemblance to any language with which he had the least 
acquaintance. 

“ He is a Red Indian,” said Montana, “an Indian of the plains ; 
the Forest Indians, the noblest of the race, are gone. I brought 
him away from the territory which, by an odd chance, has the same 
name as myself. There was a massacre of the Indians in Montana, 
a massacre which they said was provoked by the Indians themselves, 
and I saved this lad. There was risk in it, but I did not care. He 
is devoted to me. He goes about with me everywhere. I shall 
not have him long.” 

“ Why not?” asked Clement. He saw that Montana seemed to 
wait for a question, 
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** He will not live. He cannot live in civilization. The life of 
cities is fatal to the Indian, and this lad was sickly from his birth. 
Anyhow, the Red Indian does not get on in what are called civilised 
parts of the world, and the farther west you find him the less is he 
fit to breathe our fetid, unwholesome air.” 

“* But I suppose,” said Clement, “ you will take him with you to 
the new colony?” 

“The new colony,” said Montana coldly, “cannot be built, or 
even begun, ina day; in the meantime, I fancy my poor lad must 
die. But I don’t see much to regret in that. I don’t take the 
common view of death. If there is no purpose in life I see no use 
in remaining in it.” 

Clement hastened to say that such was his own sentiment exactly. 

“The man you saw at the door,” said Montana, “I brought 
from down south. I got him away by what we used to call the 
‘Underground Railway’ in those days, an organization by which we 
managed to enable slaves to escape into a northern State. He was 
with me for a while in the war. I happened to save his life once— 
there was no risk in it to a man of my views, because I then did not 
care whether I lived or not—but he chose to fancy he was mightily 
indebted to me, and he would not leave my service, I am sure, for 
a king’s ransom. Well, let us not talk any more about myself, or 
yourself, or any individual man’s trifling adventures.” 

Clement felt it almost like a rebuke to be thus invited not to 
talk any more about himself. He had not said a word on that 
subject, and indeed had said very few words of any kind. But he 
greatly honoured the loftiness of the principle which Montana 
enunciated. What did it matter, truly, how men like himself, or even 
men like Montana, felt or acted, while there was a great cause in the 
air? Yet he was glad that in the few words Montana spoke there 
had been even a casual, and of course unconscious, reference to 
Montana himself. It served to show what high purposes the great 
leader had, and what noble deeds of personal beneficence and 
bravery he must have accomplished. Then they talked about the 
Church of Free Souls, and the kind of work that was being done in 
the East End—work with which Montana professed much sympathy. 

Montana moved towards the table where the letters stood, and 
placed a chair beside it for Clement, and invited him to sit. Montana 
himself sat on the other side, and took up some of the letters that 
were piled on the table. Begging Clement to excuse him, and not to 
consider himself in the way if he ventured to open some of them, 
Montana began to apply himself to the contents of a few. 
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Clement sat and listened and watched with devoted attention. 
He felt it a great thing to be thus admitted, as it were, to the private 
business life of the leader. Montana evidently treated him.as one 
of a recognised band of followers, one admitted to -know what the 
chief was doing, and even what he was thinking about. As he opened 
this or that letter he sometimes told Clement in a word or two what it 
was all about, and commented on its wisdom or its folly, its relevancy 
or its irrelevancy to the purposes he had in view. Suddenly Clement’s 
eye fell upon the letter which lay next under Montana’s hand. It 
was addressed to Montana in a woman’s writing. Clement thought 
he surely could not be mistaken in that hand. Never, oh! never 
had letter or line been addressed to him by that hand, and yet he 
had seen it often, and knew it well, and felt sure he could swear to 
it anywhere. The letter to Montana, he was satisfied, was addressed 
by the hand of Melissa Aquitaine. Probably it was some common- 
place message, some ordinary invitation, some reminder of an 
engagement. Yet Clement would have longed to see any such 
missive addressed in that hand to him. Fora moment all his old 
love flashed up within him again. He felt that his cheeks were 
growing red as he waited, with a nervous anxiety which he could 
hardly conceal, for the moment when Montana should take up the 
letter, open it, and read it. Luckily for him, Montana did not 
appear to observe his embarrassment. Perhaps Montana was not in 
the habit of observing much that did not directly concern himself. 
Another moment, and Montana had the letter in his hand. Hardly 
looking at the superscription, he broke the seal and took out the 
enclosure. Whatever its subject, the letter was not a brief invitation, 
or formal reply, or reminder of an engagement ; it was not a lady’s 
mere line or two of civil request to a friend. Pages of manuscript 
were contained in that envelope. Was it possible Melissa Aquitaine 
could ever have been influenced by any sense of duty to pen so 
long a letter? It was impossible, Clement felt inclined to think, 
knowing what he did of the girl, and through all his absurd affection 
for her being fully conscious of her weaknesses and her ways. Yet, 
as he saw the writing, which he could not help seeing, he could less 
and less doubt that it was the hand of Melissa Aquitaine. 

Montana glanced at the letter and threw it on the table.  “ There,” 
he said to Clement, “is an illustration of one of our difficulties. 
We cannot work in a great scheme like ours without the help of 
women, and yet we are every moment reminded how hard it is to 
work with them. ‘Their emotions carry them so wildly away. I am 
for no scheme, in all my thought of the world’s development, which 
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does not keep women in their proper place, and make their impulsive 
natures subject to the discipline of man. They are great for work 
when they will do it, but they will follow any emotion, let it lead 
them where it will. This is a letter from a girl—she tells me she is a 
girl—who declares herself most anxious to aid hand and heart in our 
schemé, and yet, like a girl, she goes in a moment into a rhapsody of 
affection, and devotion, and extravagant love, and all the rest of it.” 

“ Extravagant love!” The words went through Ciement’s heart. 
But if so, then it was not Melissa Aquitaine. He had been mistaken 
in the handwriting. “Strange!” he said aloud, and feeling at the 
same time a keen pang to think that none of this experience of 
woman’s readiness to pour out her affection had as yet in any way 
found its path to him; to him who was so ready to receive it, so 
longing for it, come almost from where it might. 

“ Do you know the writer?” He held his breath for an answer. 

“No,” said Montana coldly. “I don’t know the girl, but she 
tells me she will write again, and that she hopes some day to reveal 
herself to me. If I knew her, I would tell her not to reveal herself 
tome. I have no time for such correspondence as this, and I don’t 
want to know the woman who can turn aside from a great path to 
waste her energy in silly outpourings of love. I always have a great 
deal of that-sort of thing. Every man has who goes into any great 
movement. It is one of our difficulties. The girl is clever, appar- 
ently, but she wants discipline. You may read her letter, if you 
like,” and he tossed it over to Clement. “There is nothing personal 
in that sort of thing. Emotional girls must be in love with somebody, 
and they must be exposing their love.” 

Clement took the letter in his hand. He glanced over a page or 
two and then put it down, feeling as if he had done a mean act in 
even glancing at it, anonymous though it was. He could hardly 
have read it in any case. The characters swam and danced before 
him. Yet he saw enough to see that it was a wild outpouring of 
impassioned love, and frantic, almost servile devotion. ‘The writer 
loaded Montana with words of affection and homage. There was 
love, love, love, repeated through every page. It never could be 
Melissa Aquitaine who wrote in this style ; and yet Clement Hope 
felt it all but impossible to doubt that the writing he looked on came 
from Melissa Aquitaine’s hand. 

“There are women of a different kind,” said Montana, “women 
who could assist us and be a tower of strength to us, and we want 
some such women just now.” 

“ You know of such women?” Clement asked half inarticulately. 
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He did not very well know what he said, or why he said it. He 
wished to say something. 

“T think I know of one. She hesitates a little yet, but she will 
not hesitate in the end. When work is appointed for men or women, 
the one for whom it is appointed must do it. Now,” said Montana, 
rising, “ we will go to the East End ; I will show you the Church of 
Free Souls, and we will talk over our plans as we go.. Do you like 
to walk?” 

“Tam very fond of walking.” 

“T am a great walker,” said Montana, “and I don’t care about 
a carriage when I can avoid it. I like to be no better than my 
neighbours.” 

They set out for the Church of Free Souls. It was a long walk, 
and Montana talked a good deal more than was usual with him. 
He appeared to be pouring confidences into Clement’s ears, and yet 
Clement did not seem to arrive at any particular knowledge of what 
he was going todo. He heard a great many maxims and phrases 
which for the time impressed him ; and he saw Montana now and again 
recoil from some explanation, and seem to shelter himself in a sort of 
cavern of profound thought. In truth, it must be confessed that 
Clement remained, as regards Montana’s general organization and 
immediate purposes, about as wise as he had been before. 

“ You, at all events,” Montana suddenly said, “ will work with 
us. I knew that from the first.” 

“TJ will work with you all I can,” Clement answered with some 
hesitation, fearing lest the answer might lower him in the leader's 
eyes ; “but I have told you of my father. I cannot leave him. I 
cannot go out with you just yet.” 

“We are not going out just yet,” said Montana, “ nor could I 
ask you to disregard your father’s wishes. You can help us here as 
well as there. The true follower can help anywhere. Above all 
things, you must have faith. You must trust in me and follow me. 
J may not yet be able to tell you all I mean todo. But you must 
believe in me, even if sometimes you have to follow me in darkness.” 

Some words which the old livery-stable keeper had often read to 
him came involuntarily up in Clement’s mind: “ He who followeth 
Me shail not walk in darkness.” But he did not venture to apply them 
to the present hour and the present leadership, and he thought it all 
right and proper that Montana should not reveal his whole scheme 
and organization at once. Besides, this proposed reticence fully 
accounted for a certain previous vagueness in Montana’s descriptions, 
and made darkness itself clear—that is to say, explained to Clement 
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why Montana did not explain himself. The denial of a full confidence 
from the leader only made the follower’s confidence all the fuller. 

While leader and follower are on their way to the Church of Free 
Souls, we may say that that institution was a new church or temple 
which had suddenly arisen in London. It was not new in the sense 
of being a modern structure. Indeed, it was one of the very oldest 
buildings in the very old quarter where it stood. It had gone through 
many changes. It had been a Quakers’ meeting-house, a Presbyterian 
place of worship, a corn store, a music-hall or singing saloon, and now 
it was converted back again to something of its original purpose by be- 
coming the Church of Free Souls. It was made all the more attractive 
to the curious from distant parts because it was so difficult to get at. 
It stood in one of those mazes of little streets which run off Tower 
Hill, and from which every now and then you get glimpses of the 
round-topped turrets and weathercocks of the Tower itself, with 
occasionally, on a clear day, a flash of the Thames and of the Pool 
below. The Church of Free Souls had been for some time in the 
occupation of a sect of very advanced Dissenters verging on to free 
thought. Under their rule it had, however, its regular forms of worship, 
not unlike those of any other Nonconformist chapel. But suddenly 
it had passed into the care of a minister who himself had wandered 
forth from the Church of England itself, on and on, away and away, 
into extreme freedom of opinion. Under his inspiration the Church 
of Free Souls grew into existence. He was an eloquent man, had 
been a very fashionable preacher in the West End in his time, and 
the mere fact of his having migrated thus far eastward, and settled 
himself in the midst of the Minories, and almost under the shadow 
of the Tower, would have been enough to lend attraction to a new 
ministration, and to draw a crowd. 

Gradually crowds were drawn to the Sunday services, and at 
certain times it was difficult indeed to get a seat there. There were 
no pews or divisions or inequalities of any kind. It was a question 
of first come, first served. You sat where you could; you paid 
nothing for your seat, and might give to the collection afterwards if 
you felt inclined, or abstain from giving if your sympathies did not 
take a practical form. The church was now handsomely painted 
and decorated inside, and was hung with pictures, not professing any 
great accuracy as likenesses, to represent all the eminent religious 
persons of all the creeds in the world, except the orthodox. There 
were Zoroaster, whose portrait we may suppose to have been a fancy 
likeness, and Confucius, and Socrates and Mahomet, and John of 
Leyden, Hypatia and Joanna Southcott, and many other leaders of 
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sects or peoples, and eminent public men and women who had sup- 
ported new movements of various kinds. The doctrine. taught in 
the Church of Free Souls was distinctly eclectic in its nature. It was 
in some sort a principle of religious averages. It assumed a certain 
portion of truth and a great deal of philosophy in all faiths everywhere, 
and it struck a kind of average, and so got, or professed to get, a 
certain profit out of all together. The preacher usually declined to 
offer any set opinions of his own, and simply called attention to the 
“ flower of good,” according to his own habitual expression, which 
“blossomed in every faith.” He was impartial, and disdained to 
attribute any superiority to one over another. On the other hand, 
he positively declined to see any particular advantage in any of them, 
but, culling some leaves from every plant, he offered them to his 
congregation that they might infuse all together, if they thought fit, 
and so make a sweet kind of syrup of their own brewing for the 
nourishment of the soul. ; 

The minister in charge of this temple was as liberal with his 
pulpit, or we should say his platform--for he disclaimed and contemned 
the use of a pulpit—as he was with his religious opinions. He offered. 
the advantages of an audience and a platform in his temple to any 
remarkable person who came in the way and desired an opportunity 
of addressing such a crowd. Many an eminent stranger, who in his 
own country would as little have expected to be invited to address a 
congregation as to figure on the tight-rope, found himself, on arriving 
in London, favoured with a graceful invitation to communicate. some 
thoughts on spiritual matters to a yearning congregation desirous for 
all forms and moods of truth in the Church of Free Souls, near Tower 
Hill. The audience that gathered there were naturally eclectic, not 
to say motley, in their constitution, as were the doctrines to which 
they came to listen. Great ladies from the West End came in their 
carriages, and were interested in the whole affair almost as much as 
if it were Hurlingham or the Zoological Gardens. Strangers of 
almost all sorts came, regarding the church as one of the sights of 
London which ought to be seen. It had been described over and 
over again by the correspondents of all the American papers from 
New York to San Francisco. Numbers of eager-eyed mechanics 
from the East End came and sat there and listened earnestly, hoping 
to hear something which might fill them with better and brighter 
views of life than those which they could evolve from their own dull, 
hard daily experience. Young-men and young women from a class 
just one degree above that of the artisan ;-young men -and young 
women probably who assisted in the poorer kind of shops, and who 
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were-noticed among their fellows for their sober ways and the intense 
anxiety with which they looked at all the problems of life; these 
formed a goodly part of each Sunday’s congregation.. Some deeply 
thinking men and. women came there with a faint hope that they 
were about to hear something which really might open on thema 
new view of. the;relations of life, and they went away for the most 
part disappointed. 

It was a long way to the Church of Free Souls. Clement had 
not been there before, but he remembered having seen Montana 
come to meet them when the girls and he were walking round the 
Tower garden, and it did not seem to him now that Montana was 
taking the shortest way to bring them to the place. At least, Montana 
now certainly brought Clement on to Tower Hill by a way which 
appeared to-Clement to take them a little out of their road, and which 
did afterwards in fact oblige them to retrace their steps. When they 
came to Tower Hill, Montana crossed the road to the path round 
the -railiags, and there began to pace slowly along with Clement, 
very much as, Clement had done with Geraldine and Miss Marion 
on the memorable day when he first saw Montana. Not-many 
days had-passed since that day, and yet it seemed to Clement that 
already an entirely new chapter had opened in his life. They walked 
round and round by the railings, Montana talking sometimes. in 
his-vague oracular way, and sometimes remaining silent. for several 
minutes. — . 

Suddenly Montana said, without looking at Clement, and talking 
as if. he-were communing with himself, ‘‘ Yes, there are women 1 who 
could-assist a-work-such as mine.” 

- Then, looking round at Clement, he asked, “ Hove you jou 
Miss Rowan long ?” 

There was a tone of unwonted eagerness, or at least something 
remotely approaching to eagerness, in the question, which was unlike 
Montana’s. usual way of speaking. 

“ Qh no,” said Clement, and he felt that his colour was deepening, 
I saw her for the first time within the last few days.” 

“Bat you have known Miss Aquitaine for some time?” 

_ -€lement had-much difficulty in keeping an unembarrassed manner 
when he answered that he had known Miss Aquitaine and her father 
for along time. : 

+. &$he has not the same force of-character,” said Montana. - “ She 
is nOt-a woman to create a careerfora man. But perhaps you think 
she-ig2”. he saddenly said, changing his tone, and looking at Clement 
with a not-unkindly smile.” 
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“ No,” said Clement, with a sudden earnestness which was forced 
from him, “I don’t think anything of the kind.” 

He did not, indeed, think so any more. 

“Come,” said Montana, “it is time for us to go to the Church 
of Free Souls. It is not far from this ;” and they went their way at 
once, and no other word was spoken until they reached the place. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH FOR THE STAR.” 


How was it with Melissa Aquitaine when an air ground out on 
a barrel organ could bring tears into her eyes—she who had never 
been supposed to know one touch of sentiment? The air that now 
moved her thus, and made her put down her pen as she sat writing 
in her room, was not a dirge, or a sad appealing hymn, or a piece of 
melancholy music of any kind. It was the air of a comic song, a 
vulgar music-hall song. We are strangely apt to fancy that melan- 
choly sensations are wrought only by music that is melancholy. To 
the vast majority of people, the feeling the music inspires is far 
more often one of association than of art. Something suggested 
by the air, some connection which is in our memory with past 
time or a lost friend it is, and not the nature of the strain, which 
touches our heart, and strikes “ the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound.” The village lad enlists and goes to the war, and is 
killed, and his sweetheart is made melancholy for years after by the 
first sound of “ Tommy, make room for your uncle,” on the barrel 
organ, because he used to whistle it, and he is dead. The young wife 
who died long ago used to amuse her husband by rattling off on the 
piano the inspiring notes of “ Champagne Charley,” and the Charley 
of that day, now grown a middle-aged man, is made instantly 
melancholy by the sound of that ridiculous air, although he could 
hear without outward sign of emotion the most devotional passage 
of the sublimest oratorio, or the soul-piercing pathos of “ Che faro 
senza Eurydice.” It so happened that a common music-hall ballad 
now touched Melissa’s heart and made her eyes wet. It was some 
ballad that she suddenly remembered having heard her nurse sing 
for her in days long ago, that now seemed to her long ago, when she 
was still a child; days not particularly delightful or romantic in 
themselves ; but still, days when nothing troubled her; and now 
something was troubling her. She used to be a disagreeable little child 
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enough in those days ; aud the possibility that she had been so began 
now to occur to her somehow. She began to doubt whether she 
had been exactly all that she might have been to those around her. 
New feelings coming up within her were beginning dimly to reveal 
to her the possibility of other people having feelings too—a matter 
which had not previously occurred to her mind. She was unhappy, 
poor little girl; and the air she heard grinding itself out on the 
barrel organ spoke to her of a time when she never thought of either 
herself or any one else being unhappy. So she put down her pen 
for a few moments and felt the tears come into her eyes. 

“ What a fool I am!” she said bitterly and aloud, and she went 
on with her writing again. She wrote in a hurried way, rapid by 
fits and starts, and then stopping for a long time to think over what 
she was to say next, and tearing up a good deal of what she wrote, 
and thrusting the torn scraps into the pocket of her dress, as if she 
would not have even those fragments seen of common eye. She 
was so much absorbed in her work that she did not hear the sound 
of a quick, light tap at the door, and then the opening of the door 
itself. Her father quietly entered the room. As she had not heard 
him, he would now surprise her by his coming. He stole behind 
her chair and put both his hands over her eyes. 

Melissa cried out at once, “ Papa!” 

“ How did you know it was 1?” Mr. Aquitaine asked, setting 
Melissa’s eyes free to look out upon the world, which they did at 
that moment with a somewhat startled look in them. 

“ Oh, I knew the touch of your hands very well ; and besides, 
there was nobody else who would come in such a way.” 

She did not seem, he thought, as glad to welcome him as he 
usually found her, and she hurriedly shut up the blotting-book in 
which she had been writing. 

“What have you been doing, Mel?” he asked, after having 
given her a loving kiss. 

“ Oh, nothing, dear,” she said, “ nothing.” 

“Something, surely. What have you got in your book? What 
have you been writing ?” 

She got up petulantly, opened the book, took a sheet of paper 
out, and began to tear it in pieces. Mr. Aquitaine was looking on 
with perfect good humour, and did not even appear to notice the 
anger that was in her face. 

“I do believe, Mel,” he said, * you have taken to writing poetry ; 
come, confess you were trying your hand at verses ; do let me have 
a look,” 
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“No,” said Melissa, still with an embarrassed air, “ I'was not 
writing poetry. I can’t write poetry. I can’t write anes worth 
looking at.” 

“An. essay’ on woman’s rights, perhaps? I should: fike = 
much to have a look at it.” 

“You know I don’t care about woman’ s ie said I Meliss, 
“ or woman’s wrongs either.” . 

“Well, I never thought you did much; but one seme’ t 
know what may have come about lately ander the — of 
Montana.” 

Melissa looked up at him, a widden light of ve eee in her eyes, 
and then she looked down again. 

“No,” she said, “I have not advanced in woman’s rights any 
farther than I was.” 

“ Then,” said Aquitaine, “it must beanovel. You are beginning 
anovel. It is something or other about which you don’t feel ‘quite 
certain, and you are afraid to have it seen by any one while it is yet 
a project. Never mind, girl; I know they say children and’ fools 
should never look at unfinished work, and so I shan’t:ask to look at 
yours. But I have no doubt it will be something remarkable when 
it does come out. Only, if it is going to bea very long piece of work, 
don’t you know, Melissa, I think you'll never finisty it.” 

“Do you think I am meant for the early and ‘silent tomb ?” said 
Melissa, with ah attempt to be lively. ; 

“No, not a bit of it; but I think you are a very lizy and capri- 
cious little girl, and that whatever you begin you certainly won't finish, 
if it is to be more than a page. If that were a letter, now—I dare say 
you could finish a letter, provided it were not too long ; but-I despair 
of your ever getting as far as the middle of the first volume of a 
romance. Besides, I don’t know what you would do for a hero.“ I 
don’t believe: anybody is a hero in your“ eyes, not even I myself, 
Mel. Come, confess you don’t think me an heroic figure.” 

“Girls don’t want heroic figures for their fathers,” said Melissa. 

“No, I suppose they don’t. It would be rather uncomfortable 
to have an elderly hero always hanging about the’ house, weuld it 
not? But you have a hero, then, for your love romance ?” 

“Tam not doing any love ay vy said Melissa. “ How'can 
you be so tiresome?” “ 

“Very well, girl, let it be,” said the good-natured Aquitaine : 
“just now I want you to do some less attractive business; I 
want you to come with me and make one-or two calls.” ” 

Melissa moved uneasily about the room, and still seentéd dis- 
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tressed as to the fate of the torn paper which she held crumpled in 
her hand. 

“ You-haven’t got a waste-paper: basket,” said Aquitaine, “and 
don’t know what to do with your rejected MS. My dear, you must 
start a waste-paper basket instantly if you are going in for the 
business of writing ; you will find nothing so important as the waste- 
paper basket, and it will be just as well you should fill it yourself in 
anticipation, and so save the editors and publishers the trouble ; they 
will do it if you don’t.” 

“T-haven’t a waste-paper basket, and there isn’t a fire, and the 
thing is neither worth destroying nor keeping.” Nevertheless, she 
did not throw away the paper that she held in her hand. “ Very 
well, dear,” she said; “if we are to go out, I shall be ready in a 
moment.” 

“In a moment!” Mr. Aquitaine echoed. “ Very well ; I will read 
a few of the newspapers. I have not begun them this morning, and 
your moment will give me time for a good steady read through the 
lot of them.” He took a newspaper and settled himself down. 
‘Melissa meanwhile crept out of the room in the quietest way, eager to 
get to her own chamber. 

Mr. Aquitaine was too unsuspicious a man to be roused to any 
sense of distrust, even by the girl’s evident embarrassment. He took 
it for granted that she had been writing some letter which she did not 
care to finish when once she was interrupted, and he did not really 
fancy that she was starting on the business of authorship. A man 
more keen-eyed than he might have thought that there was some- 
thing. in the girl’s evident determination not to part with the torn 
paper she held in her hand. But even if Aquitaine had suspected 
what she was doing, or had insisted on seeing it, it is not likely that 
much change would ultimately have been made in the conditions 
with which this story has to deal. Melissa was a resolute little 
‘person, sure to have her own way in the end, and to walk whatever 
road she marked out for herself, no matter to what goal it 
conducted. 

On her rapid way upstairs Melissa literally ran against Geraldine 
Rowan. Her excitement and agitation did not escape Miss Rowan’s 
notice. : 

Whither are you flying, and what have you got in your hand, 
you breathless child?” Geraldine said, playfully holding the girl ; “ what 
torn document is that ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Melissa, “and I don’t care. I wish every 
‘one would not frighten and torment me. What is it to anybody 
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what I write or whom I write to? Iam not sending it, anyhow— 
there!” and she tore the paper into scraps ever so much more 
minute than she had done in her first excitement, and then she 
burst into tears. 

“Something is going terribly wrong with you, my dear little 
girl,” Geraldine said ; “and I am a very determined friend, Melissa, 
when I want to be a friend at all. Come to my room, or I will go 
to yours ; let us talk for a moment or two. I will not ask you to tell 
me anything if you don’t wish ; but if you could at all bring yourself 
to make me your confidante, I think it would be good for you. I am 
a very faithful friend, and I know that something is troubling you 
lately that you want to conceal. Why don’t you speak to your 
father ?” 

Melissa was now allowing herself to be led quietly along the pas- 
sage towards Geraldine’s room. She made no answer, and was only 
trying to prevent her sobs from being heard. They got into the 
room, and Geraldine carefully closed the door. 

“Why not speak to Mr. Aquitaine, Melissa?” she said ; ‘‘ he seems 
to me to be the best of fathers and the best of good companions. I 
should tell anything to such a man if I were you.” 

“‘T have nothing to tell,” Melissa murmured, still making a feeble 
effort to keep up her defiant manner, 

“ But such a change has been coming over you that everybody can 
see—everybody, I think, but Mr. Aquitaine; people never notice 
their own family. Girls don’t burst into tears at being asked what 
they have written without some reason for it. Besides, I can see 
that something is distressing you. Will you tell Mr. Aquitaine, or 
will you let me ask Captain Marion to speak to him ?” 

“No,” said Melissa, “nobody shall speak about me to anybody. 
I don’t choose to be spoken about. If I have anything to tell I will 
tell it myself, but I could not talk to my father about it, Geraldine. 
How can you speak in such a way? I cannot talk to him. I cannot 
talk to anybody about it.” 

“ Then, there is something!” said Geraldine quietly. 

“ Oh, of course there is, if you will have it, if you will insist upon 
it. Of course I know you have been wondering about this for ever 
so long. Well, there zs something. I am a very silly girl, that every- 
body knows ; and I have been making myself more silly of late than I 
do believe even Providence intended to make me. Look here—yes, I 
think you are a true friend, and I like you—or, I don’t hate you ; not 
more, at least, than I hate most people, as Ido. I don’t like you, 
perhaps, although I said I did just now ; still, I don’t hate you more 
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than I hate everybody. I like you better than the rest of them, than 
I don’t know what. Yes, I willtell you. I have been——” Then 
she stopped. She looked curiously into Geraldine’s face, and said, 
“IT wonder what you will think of me when I tell you? and I wonder 
what a girl like you, with a well-regulated mind, is likely to say?” 

“ But, my dear,” said Geraldine, “I have not a well-regulated 
mind ; I am always so impulsive, so foolish, and speaking out my 
mind too freely ; and talking to everybody as though I were his, her, 
and their friend, and altogether comporting myself in the most 
gushing manner. I am not at all a girl of a well-regulated mind. 
Sydney Marion is, if you come to that. She has a well-regulated 
mind, but I should not expect you to rush into confidence with her. 
I rather appeal to you by virtue of the sacred bond of sisterhood of 
the ill-regulated.” 

Geraldine was endeavouring to make the matter as light and 
easy as she could. 

“Well, then,” said Melissa, “ I am in love ; that’s all.” 

“ T thought as much ; but is that all?” 

“‘ No, that is not all,” said Melissa, “if you will have it : I am 
in love with a man, and I have told him so.” 

* You have not written to him to tell him so?” said Geraldine. 

“ Haven't I, though?” Melissa asked, growing defiant and saucy 
in her despair. ‘ You bet, as all you Americans say—don’t they all 
say ‘you bet’ ?—well, then, you bet I have; yes, I wrote and told 
him so.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A NATIONAL SCARE:* 


FEW years after Charles the Second had been restored to the 

throne of his ancestors, a war, disgraceful in its origin, and 

doubly disgraceful by the marked incapacity with which it was con- 
ducted, was forced upon the United Provinces. 

The prosperity of the Dutch, their commercial rivalry with the 
English, and their superiority in every department of trade, were 
viewed with extreme jealousy by our merchants. It was hoped that 
the commercial predominance we could not obtain by superior 
industry and ability might be attained by superior strength. 
Charles, who thought he saw a prospect of filling his‘rapidly empty- 
ing treasury, and who hoped, by defeating De Witt, the Grand 
Pensionary, to reinstate the young Prince of Orange on the throne, 
and thus bring the States to a dependence upon England, had no 
objection to the war. His brother, the Duke of York, who hated 
the Dutch because they opposed a new African company of which 
he was the head, and who wished for an opportunity of gaining 
distinction, cordially sided with the war party, and did all in his 
power to rouse the languid Charles to action. Parliament, acted 
upon by the avidity of the mercantile clases, voted for hostilities, and 
were generous in furnishing supplies. Satisfaction was demanded 
from the Dutch for imaginary grievances ; redress was refused, and 
war declared. 

On the first victory of the English navy—for, in the earlier engage- 
ments, fortune was auspicious to the fleet of Charles—France, who 
had no desire to see England’s dominion over the seas supreme, 
united, in spite of all entreaties from Whitehall, with the States- 
General. A third enemy now appeared upon the scene. Denmark, 
with a double dealing which plainly indicated her contempt for 
Charles and his Government, quickly followed the example of the 
policy of Versailles, and proved a most irritating thorn in our side. 
Thus alone, England had to bear the brunt of the storm her guilty 
greed had raised. It was easy to predict the end of this unequal 
contest. The victory of July 25, the bombardment of Brandaris, 
and the prizes in the road of Vlie which had fallen to the English 
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fleet at the beginning of the war, soon gave way to Dutch triumphs. 
Before the fierce determination of the Hollanders for revenge, 
before the discipline of De Ruyter, and before the counsels of De 
Witt, the navy of Charles, badly officered, badly victualled, and 
badly manned, had speedily to change its offensive proceedings: for 
those purely defensive. Then a further humiliation had to be 
accepted, and the bully had to play the suppliant. The proud 
country, but a few years before the terror of Europe, had now need 
to repent her rashness and sue for peace. Negotiations with regard 
to the termination of hostilities were entered into at Breda, and the 
proposals of Charles discussed by the assembled French, Danish, 
Dutch, and English plenipotentiaries. 

Meanwhile De Ruyter, ignorant or regardless of these diplomatic 
proceedings, determined to press to the utmost the advantages he 
had gained. Thanks to Republicans like Algernon Sydney, who had 
taken up their abode at the Hague, and who were among the bitterest 
foes of the policy of the English Council, the Dutch admiral knew 
that his enemy—with her captains incompetent, her sailors unpaid 
and half-starved, and her navy greatly reduced in strength—was 
incapable of effecting any formidable resistance, and that he had only 
to strike rapidly and decisively to establish himself as complete 
master of the situation. He resolved upon teaching England a 
lesson such as she should not easily forget, and to give her a fright 
such as she had not experienced since the days when the “ Armada ” 
was sighted off the Lizard. Accordingly he issued orders for his fleet, 
then riding at anchor in the Zuyder Zee, to bear up towards the east 
coast of England, and to blockade the Thames. At midday, June 1, 
1667, his ships quitted their moorings, and once again in our history 
a hostile squadron was to stand out to sea to menace our shores. 

These. preparations created no little consternation in the minds 
of the Council at Whitehall. Charles, anxious to save all the money 
he could for his own pleasures, and feeling assured that the negotia- 
tions at Breda would be satisfactorily settled, had taken the first 
opportunity, when peace was proposed, of cutting down his naval 
expenses. He had written to the Duke of York, as Lord.Admiral, 
not to keep in pay such third-rate ships as had been ordered to be 
maintained, to discharge all men-of-war which required considerable 
repairs, and to lay them up in Portsmouth, and to retain “ only a 
squadron of small ships to distract the enemy and disturb their trade.” 
‘At the same time Sir William Coventry, a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, was instructed to request the Navy Commissioners to 
reduce the crews of the fire-ships then stationed at Portsmouth, 
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Dover, Harwich, and Chatham, and to leave them “ only a sufficient 
number to do service, or at the most so many as may suffice to 
weigh their anchors.”' The same absurd policy of disbandment 
and reduction before peace was definitely assured, was also adopted 
in our military establishments. The garrisons which guarded our 
ports were ill supplied with ammunition, the forts along the coast 
were unprotected, and volunteers for active service discouraged. 
“ The Dutch are known to be abroad,” moans chatty Sam Pepys, 
“with eighty sail of ships of war and twenty fire-ships, and the French 
come into the Channel with twenty sail of men-of-war and five fire- 
ships, while we have not a ship at sea to do them any hurt with, but 
are calling in all we can, while our ambassadors are treating at Breda, 
and the Dutch look upon them as come to beg peace, and use them 
accordingly.” 

When, however—thanks to the escape of French prisoners 
from Rochelle, and to the return of fishing smacks—it began to 
be definitely ascertained that the country was threatened by a 
Dutch invasion, less insane measures were put into operation. 
Every one was struck with anger and terror ; trade was at a stand- 
still, and outward-bound merchantmen hastened back to the 
nearest English port for shelter. The Council roused itself to action. 
Lord Arlington sent despatches to the Lords Lieutenant of the 
eastern and southern maritime counties, requesting them to give 
orders to the militia of their respective shires to “ be in such a readi- 
ness that upon the shortest warning they may assemble and be in 
arms for the defence of the coast, in case of any attempt or appear- 
ance of the enemy’s fleet ; taking care in the meantime that the 
several beacons upon and near the coast be duly watched by the 
respective hundreds in which they are, for the preventing any surprise 
or sudden descent of the enemy.” They were also to present an 
imposing, even if hollow, front to the foe. “ His Majesty,” con- 
tinues Arlington, “‘ commands me particularly to mind you that, in 
all places where you shall be obliged to make head or appear to the 
enemy, you make the greatest show you can in numbers, and more 
especially of horse, even though it be of such as are otherwise wholly 
unfit and improper for nearer service, horse being the force that will 
most discourage the enemy from landing for any such attempt.” 
Fire-ships were hastily collected and fitted with ingredients from the 
Tower ; whilst competent men were to be pressed into the service 
without the authorities staying for warrants or orders. ‘“ The time 


) State Papers, Domestic, Edited by Mrs, Green, May 24 and 29, 1667. 
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will not permit the observation of these forms ; pray use all possible 
despatch,” writes Sir W. Coventry, who a few days ago was suggesting 
reduction. Along the coast the militia were rapidly getting under 
arms, and the Deputy-Lieutenants of Kent, acting in conjunction with 
the governors of the different forts, were arranging the best measures 
for defence. The Lord-Lieutenant of Essex was ordered to send to 
Lee such of the troops as were not already despatched to Harwich. 
Half the militia of Hertfordshire were ordered to Barnet. Half the 
militia of Surrey were marched to Southwark and Lambeth, whilst 
the other half were commanded to hold themselves in readiness at 
the shortest notice. The men of Wiltshire and Berkshire were sent 
to protect the Isle of Wight, those of Dorsetshire to Portland and 
Weymouth, whilst a detachment from Hampshire was told off to 
Portsmouth. At Harwich the young Duke of Monmouth, with a 
large body of the aristocracy and the country gentry, was on guard, 
awaiting the arrival of the Dutch. The fortifications along the coast 
were under the special inspection of the Duke of York. Sir Edward 
Spragg, nicknamed the “ Irish Papist ” by the people who hated him 
on account of his religion, protected the Medway. At Gillingham a 
strong chain was thrown across the river, and beyond it lay the King’s 
ships. To complete the measures adopted for the safety of the 
country, orders were issued that no accounts should be printed of the 
whereabouts of the men-of-war, nor any news circulated except under 
directions from Government, “such a course being dangerous when 
the enemy are masters of the seas.” ! 

Undeterred by these preparations, the squadron of De Ruyter 
bore up towards the coast of Kent, and the thunder of his guns 
could be plainly heard at Harwich and Dover, bombarding some 
helpless village or maritime hamlet. The following account of the 
proceedings of the Dutch “ in the river of London, and in the haven 
of Chatham, and the Isle of Sheppey,” is from a curious journal 
printed at Amsterdam, a copy of which is now amongst the State 
Papers.? 

“The Dutch fleet,” it begins, “set sail June 1, 1667, under 
command of Lieut.-Admiral de Ruyter. On the 4th a heavy storm 
arose from the south-south-west, by which some ships were forced to 
cut their anchors ; but on the 7th they again came safely to anchor 


1 State Papers, Domestic. June 4-10, 1667. 

? Jbid. June 13, 1667. ‘‘ Description of the attack made by the Dutch fleet 
on the English ships in the Thames at Chatham and the Isle of Sheppey, and of all 
their proceedings from June 1-13, with a plan of the Thames and an engraving of 
the engagement,” 
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before the riyer of London. On this the Admiral put. out a signal 
for all the principal officers to come on board and hold a council of 
war, how they might best sail up the river of London, with some of 
the lightest ships, to see whether they could there take some of the 
King’s ships. Thereupon on the gth seventeen ships of war, four 
advice boats, and four fire-ships sailed up the river Thames,. under 
command of Lieut.-Admiral Van Ghent, with whom went de Witt as 
deputy of their High Mightinesses the States General, in the ship 
‘ Agatha.’ The same evening they arrived between Queensborough 
and Gravesend, but there being nothing to be done there, on the 
roth they came back to Queensborough, where De Ruyter had sent 
some ships to support them. 

“ Having returned to the river of Rochester, conquering the 
Island of Sheppey and Queensborough, a stronghold lying thereon, 
they thought good to attack the fort of Sheerness, which the English 
were beginning to make, a little while before, for defence of the 
passage to Rochester and Chatham. Our cannons so stormed the 
place that the enemy left.it, before Colonel Dolman, who had_ been 
sent for.by some messengers, had arrived.'. Our people found there 
an entire royal. magazine, with heavy anchors. and. cables, and 
hundreds of masts.. Our people took on board the ships as many of 
the- cables, masts, and round woods as they could, and they also 
acquired fifteen heavy pieces, shooting balls of 18 lbs. ; the rest. was 
destroyed or rendered useless, and the magazine burnt. The damage 
done to the English at this island was estimated at more.than four 
tons, of gold. It is. a beautiful and - fruitful. island. Every ene was 
strictly. forbidden, on. pan of heavy punishment, to injure the 
inhabitants in life or goods.” 

Sheerness in the hands of the Dutch, De Ruyter pursued his 
victorious progress by sailing up the Medway to bombard Chatham, 
and.to attack the King’s ships riding at anchor, to guard. the 
invulnerable chain that had been thrown across the river. 

“On the 12th,” continues the Dutch journal, “the wind being 
east-north-east, the Hollanders sailed before the tide about four miles 
up the river of Chatham, under command of Thomas Tobias.. There 
they made a severeattack. Before their coming the English had sunk 


1 «June 11th.—This morning Pett [ship-builder to the Admiralty] writes us 
word that Sheerness is lost last night after two or three hours’ dispute, The 
enemy hath possessed himself of that place ; which is wet sad, and puts us in 
great fears of Chatham.”—/epys’ Diary. 

“ Sheerness Fort was not in posture of defence, for the which Sit R. Spragg is 
much blamed.”” Te Lord Conway.—Svate Pagers, Domestic, June 15, 1667: 
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there seven-fire-ships, and enclosed the river with a thick and heavy 
iron chain running on pulleys, which turned on wheels. Six of their 
ships, distributed in good order, lay before the chain ; at the one end 
lay four, and at the other end two stout frigates, which crossed the 
water.” And now humiliation was.to be in store for the English. 
“ With more than mortal boldness,” the journal: goes on to record, 
“the Dutch made an attack against all these dangers. Captain 
Brakel offered himself, and attacking with his frigate an English 
frigate. called the ‘Jonathan’ of forty guns, took it and burnt 
another English frigate by means of a fire-ship ; then the other four 
ships were left by their comrades, the crews in confusion sprang 
overboard, and our people took the ship ‘Royal Charles,’ fitted to 
bear one hundred pieces of cannon, and with thirty-two guns on board : 
it was formerly commanded by the English Admiral Monk. Nothing 
more costly has been made in England, and it must have cost almost 
100,000 dollars in the gilding alone. They also took the ‘ Charles 
the Fifth,’ which with two others of the largest ships, the ‘ Matthias’ 
and. ‘Castle of Honingen,’ are burnt. The chain was burnt into 
pieces, and all within it destroyed and annihilated : so that the 
English lost the Admirals of the red and white flag, besides others of 
their largest ships,.as the ‘ Royal Charles,’ the.‘ Royal Oak,’ the 
‘Loyal London,’ the ‘Royal James,’ which they had sunk, the 
‘Matthias,’ the ‘Charles the Fifth,’ the ‘Castle of Honingen,’ and 
two’ stout frigates, the one named the ‘Jonathan’; besides two 
other large ships and a good number of fire-ships, which they had 
sunk to stop the.passage. On land our people did not do much, for 
alt was in-commotion, and the English with 12,000 men came against 
them in arms; so the Dutch abandoned the places which they had 
taken: and came again with their ships into the river Thames. Vice- 
Admiral Van Ghent was personally present throughout, and with 
other brave heroes of our fatherland manfully forwarded this great 
work. God keep them henceforth and give them yet more success 
in their actions, that beloved peace may again descend from heaven 
upon us, and pride be put down.” 
: The merchants’ ships they-:will burn; oh tell 

How first he should guard -his own shores well ! 

For rumour reports, all the country over, 

That the wolf was burned in his own cover. 

This version of England’s defeat, though written by the enemy, 
is substantially true, and amply borne out by the rest of the corre- 
spondence before us. Letter after letter was despatched from 
Chatham to Whitehall, and all told the same sad tale : the Dutch had 
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forced the chain at Chatham, had with little opposition burned several 
of the finest ships in the English navy, and had carried off the “ Royal 
Charles,” the pride of the fleet, as a trophy to Holland.' Yet the 
victory of the Dutch is not such a matter of surprise, when we learn 
how ill supplied the English were with the means of resistance. 
“ You may wonder,” writes Captain Neville to his brother at Rome,? 
“our block houses did so little service against the Dutch; but their 
Captains, being questioned, are come off well, having made it appear 
that they have long since made their defects known to the Council, 
Some wanted guns, some platforms to mount them upon, and carriages, 
others bullets, others had bullets too big for their guns. The answer 
from the Council was, they needed not to trouble themselves, for the 
peace being as good as concluded, they would not order any more 
money to be issued.” The honour and fame of his kingdom 
were trifles utterly beneath the notice of the idle and voluptuous 
Charles. ‘Sir H. Cholmly,” writes Pepys, “came to me this day 
and tells me the court is as mad as ever, and that the night the 
Dutch burned our ships the King did sup with my Lady Castlemaine, 
at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, and they were all mad in hunting of 
a poor moth.” 

The country, however, did not regard this national disgrace with 
the indifference of the Court. Apart from the shame which ignoble 
defeat must ever occasion in the patriotic and the high-minded, 
Englishmen, impoverished and defenceless, knew not to what bitter 
ends the Dutch might yet press the victory they had gained. ‘“ Was 
England,” men asked, “ which had wrecked the Armada, only to have 
escaped the Spaniard to become the victim of the hated Dutchman? ” 
The greatest excitement prevailed, and the temper of the people 
was in one of its ugliest moods. “The members of the Council,” 
Pepys tells us, “‘ were ready to fall together by the ears at the Council 
table, arraigned one another of being guilty of the counsel that 
brought us into this misery by laying up all the great ships.” 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, who had advised the sale of Dun- 
kirk, the fortifying of the useless Tangiers, and the marriage with the 
sterile Catherine of Portugal, had his windows broken and his 
trees cut down ; a gibbet was painted upon his gate, “and these 
three words writ, ‘ Three sights to be seen, Dunkirke, Tangier, and a 
barren Queene.’” The sailors, whose pay was in arrears, and who 
heard of their King lavishing vast sums upon the ladies of his harem, 


' State Papers, Domestic, See Letters to Lord Conway and Sir J. Williamson, 
June 14 and 15, 1667. 
2 Jbid. June 20, 1667. 
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threatened to desert to the Dutch, whilst their wives walked up the 
streets crying out in front of the offices of the Navy Commissioners, 
“ This comes of your not paying our hushands, and now your work 
is undone or done by hands that understand it not !” 

In the City men knew not which way to turn, so paralysed were 
they by. fear and confusion. ‘“ The merchants are undone,” writes one 
John Rushworth." -“ Our great bankers of money have shut up their 
shops. People are ready to tear their hair off their heads. Great im- 
portunity hath been used at Whitehall for a Parliament, and more 
particularly by Sir George Saville, but nothing will prevail ; there is 
one great gownman against it, and all the bishops and papists, and all 
those who have conjured and cheated the King. News came this day 
to the King, that the French are come from Brest and appear before 
the Isle of Wight ; some at court give out that they are friends and 
not enemies. We expect the Dutch as far as Woolwich. - People 
are fled from Greenwich and Blackwall with their families and 
children. We are betrayed, let it light where it will.” The agent of 
Lord Conway takes the same desponding view of matters, and thus 
writes to his master:? “Upon the first attempt of the Ditch at 
Chatham,” he says, dating his letter from London, “ here was such 
an astonishment upon -men’s hearts, that every one went to his gold- 
smith to recall his moneys, but they were all sent back empty- 
handed, and the King was forced to set forth a declaration to save 
the said goldsmiths from being so much persecuted as they were. 
Since that, people’s hearts are a little better settled, though we still 
lie under the same prejudice of uncertainty as before. - As to matter 
of peace from Breda, ’tis written that the common people in Holland 
ate’so satisfied since the late loss and disgrace, never to be forgotten 
by us, that they talk no more of peace, but on such high terms as I 
hope we are not yet so low as to submit unto them, though I confess 
we are lower already than I did ever fear to see poor England, and 
in such a strait as we know not scarce how to help ourselves. 

Never was England brought to such an extremity, never so benumbed 
with such a lethargy, that, seeing our enemies so watchful, so pro- 
viding, and at last so provided, we still were so resolvedly blind as 
not to endeavour the prevention of those miseries which almost 
every eye could have easily foreseen ; but the observation of the old 
heathen takes place: Quos Jupiter vult perdere prius dementat. 
However, after all this complaint I will yet hope that God will have 


' State Papers, Domestic. See Letters to Lord Conway and Sir J. Williamson, 
June 15, 3667. 

2 Jbid, June 29, 1667. 
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mercy upon us, and that we may once more be in acapacity to 
defend ourselves and to terrify our enemies.” 

As is always the case when disaster overtakes either a nation or 
an individual], rumour exaggerated the evil. It began to be reported 
that not only had the Dutch burnt Chatham, but that they had also 
burnt Queensborough, Gravesend, Harwich, Colchester, and Dover ; 
that. the French were massing their forces at Dunkirk for the 
invasion of England; that there were traitors not only in the Council, 
but amongst the troops drawn up to defend our shores ; and that the 
King, disgusted and intimidated, had fled from his throne and gone 
no one knew whither.! The contents of the State Papers of this 
time reveal to us the agitation that prevailed in the provinces, 
“ When we heard,” writes one Watts from Deal to Sir J. Williamson,? 
“the Dutch were gone up the river, and some of our best ships fired 
by them, and the ‘ Royal Charles’ in their possession, and little or 
no opposition, the common people and almost all others ran mad, 
some crying out we were sold, others that there were traitors in 
the Council ; then the loss of Dunkirk, the dividing of the fleet, the 
disbanding of the army, the non-payment of the seamen, and per- 
mitting so many merchant ships to go out of the land, and several 
other things were called in question. .... None abuse their 
judgment so much as to blaspheme his most Sacred Majesty, but 
desperate outcries against some great persons who they commonly 
name. I have several times been in great danger, desiring them 
out of their passion. Most eminent people of this place have sent 
their goods to Sandwich or Canterbury.” As at Deal, so at Hull. 
“We are here much terrified,” writes Charles Whittington,’ “at the 
unexpécted news of the Dutch firing four of our great.ships and 
taking one, and ten more being in great danger; and some do 
not stick to say, things were better ordered in Cromwell’s time, 
for then seamen had all their pay, and were not permitted to swear, 
but were clapped in the bilboes; and if the officers did, they 
were turned out, and then God gave them a blessing to them; 
but now, all men are for making themselves great, and few mind 
the King and the nation’s interest, but mind plays and women, and 
fling away much money that would serve to pay the seamen. 
This is the seamen’s discourse.” One Bentham thus makes moan from 
Lowick : “Lord! that it was possible that after. the first.tidings of 
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the Dutch-fleet coming out upon some desperate design, no plat- 
forms were raised, nor sufficient cannon mounted, nor soldiers 
sent to make a considerable defence! How strangely were all our 
councillors lulled into a dead sleep of security, that nothing less 
than so mortal a blow and irreparable a loss could awaken them. 
Must we be the first that are registered to posterity for casting or 
giving away our principal arms, both of offence or defence, while 
we treat with a numerous, malicious, armed, and active enemy?” ! 
From. Lowestoft and Aldborough, people were hastily removing 
their goods into the interior. At Yarmouth the sailors were much 
enraged, and “ every one talks at a strange rate,” whilst the drums 
were beating for volunteers to enlist under Lord Townshend. At 
Lynn, “the news of the burning of our ships by the Hollanders 
causes strange discourse.” At Hull, the people “were afflicted but 
not daunted, and care was taken to suppress intestine enemies and 
repulse invaders.” At Whitby, “all were much perplexed that 
the Dutch vapour so publicly in the Thames.” At Newcastle, 
“ people were at their wits’ ends,” and gave up the place as lost. 
Chester, the head-quarters of the Nonconformists, “was much per- 
plexed. Some said we were asleep, or should have fortified 
ourselves, knowing the enemy near. All concluded that there was 
treachery in the business, and hoped the contrivers would receive 
the reward due to those who betray King and country.” At Mine- 
head, “ the loss of the shipping in the harbour was resented as the 
greatest dishonour that ever the King and kingdom lay under, 
especially when discourses and preparations were but of peace.” 
At Plymouth “the news of the Dutch fleet lying in the Thames 
makes many look sadly.” Throughout the correspondence, anger, 
astonishment, fear, patriotism, and a longing for revenge are upper- 
most in the different writers’ breasts. Bristol,? owing to the number 
of disaffected persons it harboured, appears to have been the only 
port which showed itself favourable to the enemy. 

Fortunately for England, De Ruyter failed to take advantage of 
the victory he had gained and the panic he had created. The forts 
of Gravesend, Tilbury, and the Tower, ill-supplied with ammunition 
and out of repair, alone stood between him.and London. Had he 
issued orders for his ships to sail down the river, nothing could have 
prevented the capital from falling into his hands. These instructions 
happily for us—whether he feared the vessels sunk off Blackwall to 
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hinder his progress, or whether he objected to trusting his fleet within 
a narrow channel, or whether he rated too highly the enthusiasm of 
the militia drawn up to defend the coast, or whatever was the 
reason—De Ruyter failed to give. Taking advantage of the ebb, he 
dropped down to the buoy of the Nore, much to the surprise and 
relief of the inhabitants of the metropolis.' 

This unexpected retreat of the Dutch restored the nation to its 
senses, and plans of defence were discussed on all sides, so as to 
prevent the humiliation of the past from being repeated. At such 
a crisis the impoverished state of the exchequer became bitterly felt, 
and crushed all energy and activity at their very outset. Nothing 
could be done for want of ready money. The men in the dockyards 
were so mutinous at their wages not being forthcoming, that at 
Chatham the Duke of Albemarle could only persuade three workmen 
out of a body of eleven hundred to do any business.? Ships that 
ought to have been put at once in commission were lying still 
untouched in dock, because the Navy Commissioners had no funds 
for the necessary repairs and fittings. Unpaid sailors went loafing 
about the quays or singing in companies up and down the streets, 
vowing they would desert to France or to Holland unless they had 
their due. Merchants and contractors declined to supply any more 
goods to the government unless their past accounts were settled. 
It was evident to the Council that the first step was to raise sup- 
plies, as without money all talk of defensive measures was but waste 
of time. The loyalty of the people of all grades was therefore 
appealed to. A circular was drawn up, nominally by the King, 
asking for help. The Lord Chancellor was instructed to make its 
contents known to the legal profession ; the Lords-Lieutenant were 
to be the channels of communication with the aristocracy and the 
landed gentry ; whilst the Archbishop of Canterbury was to appeal 
to the clergy,® “ because,” said the pious Charles, “ you are to deal 
with a sort of persons endued with discretion and ingenuity, who 
cannot forget what tenderness we have for them, what care to 
protect and support them, and how much their interest and 
welfare is involved in ours.” In this begging letter all loyal subjects 
were enjoined, “‘ owing to the insolent spirit of our enemies,” to make 
“a voluntary liberal advance of what sums of money they can afford 
by way of loan towards the supply of our present and pressing 
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Occasions in this time of public danger ;” nor did His Majesty doubt 
“ but that your endeavours, which we assure ourself you will engage 
to the utmost, will meet with so much loyalty and prudence in them 
as easily to produce what we reasonably expect, a speedy and 
cheerful compliance with our necessities in this so important a 
juncture of affairs.” ! 

When the squire and poor vicar were appealed to, it was not 
probable that so wealthy a corporation as that of the East India 
Company would escape. Accordingly, a circular was addressed 
to the directors, applying to them “for a present loan of £20,000 
for the use of our navy ;” and “such is the importance of this 
conjuncture, that we cannot think you will wonder if we be more 
than ordinary pressing in this desire, in which you will do us a very 
seasonable service ; and we assure you it shall, upon occasion, be 
readily remembered to the advantage of your Company, in any its 
concerns wherein you shall have need of our royal favour and 
protection.” ? Yet, in spite of the urgency with which he pressed 
these appeals for pecuniary aid, the King declined to set an example 
of economy. His Court was as extravagant and luxurious as ever. 
Though he demanded contributions for the maintenance of his navy 
and for the defence of his kingdom against the enemy, he had always 
the means at hand to reward a favourite or to enrich a mistress. 
Surrounded by a terrible distress, with provisions scarce, and coal 
at five pounds a chaldron, the establishment of the Court was a 
byword for waste and iniquitous profusion. “God forgive us all!” 
sighs Pepys. ‘It was computed that the Parliament had given the 
King for this war only, besides all prizes, and besides the 4 200,000 
which he was to spend of his own revenue, to guard the sea, above 
£5,000,000 and odd £100,000, which is a most prodigious sum. 
It is strange how everybody do nowadays reflect upon Oliver and 
commend him, what brave things he did, and made all the neighbour 
princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with all the love and 
prayers and good liking of his people, who have given greater signs 
of loyalty and willingness to serve him with their estates than ever 
was done by any people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle 
what way a man could devise to lose so much in so little time.” 

Still, in spite of the worthless sovereign then on the throne, the 
loyalty of the nation declined to be appealed to in vain. ‘The 
Ordnance Commissioners, who had previously lent £40,000, added 
to the loan another £20,000. The London citizens offered 
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£10,000 to be spent entirely on fortifying Gravesend, Tilbury, 
Woolwich, Sheerness, and other places on the Thames ; and Prince 
Rupert, assisted by Lord Craven, was ordered to superintend the pro- 
ceedings. Instructions were given to fill the magazines at Greenwich 
and Blackwall with ammunition. Vessels heavily laden with stones 
were sunk off Woolwich and Blackwall, whilst between Woolwich 
and London Bridge were stationed “ 70 billanders, 70 or 80 smacks, 
and 337 other ships, some great, some less,” for the protection of the 
river.! It appears that the owners of these vessels strongly objected 
to their shipping being pressed into the King’s service without com- 
pensation, and demanded a month’s pay in advance, They were, how- 
ever, politely informed by Sir Wm. Coventry that “the King hath 
taken other men’s ships and sunk them, and may take theirs also in 
this case, as justly as the others. The intention at present is only to 
use them to protect the river Thames ; if they be used further, there 
will be opportunity of timely notice of it, and the owners in that case 
will have all reasonable satisfaction.”* Besides, added Sir William, 
the proprietors of these vessels should remember that their ships were 
taken up for the defence and security of their own interest as well as 
that of others in the river. With this consolation the murmuring 
owners had to content themselves. 

During the last few days a westerly breeze sprang up, and a 
heavy fog hung like a shroud over the mouth of the Thames. The 
watchers consequently failed to detect the position of the enemy, but it 
was rumoured that the Dutch flats were hovering about the east coast, 
awaiting a favourable opportunity to effect a landing. Consequently, 
great excitement prevailed at the ports in the neighbourhood of 
De Ruyter’s vessels. At Harwich, several troops of horse and com- 
panies of militia held themselves in readiness for action, whilst 
collier disguised as men-of-war, with jack, ensign, and pendant, were 
laid across the arm of the sea from Landguard Fort to the side 
beacon, with holes cut in their sterns, ready to be sunk in case of the 
enemy’s approach, Ait Ipswich vessels were anchored in front of the 
harbour, prepared to be sent to the bottom at the first intimation of a 
Dutch invasion. Yarmouth was ready for any emergency. ‘“ We have 
here,” writes Sir William Doyley to Sir Peter Gleane,’ “ 2,000 foot 
and five troops of good horse ; if the enemy land, we resolve to sally 
with 1,000 foot and four troops, to try their metal upon the Downs. If 
they attack us by boats, we are prepared to make our defence to the 
utmost. A good ship is ready at the boom to be sunk, if there be 
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occasion ; two more are ready to be sunk at the pier head. Our 
guns are fixed, our hearts are up, and I am confident there’s many 
of the officers arid ‘soldiers wish the Dutch were in the road. In 
my whole life I never saw so much ready resolution in men as I find 
here.” As the fog lifted, it was seen that the enemy had not sailed 
northwards ; for the present, the object of the Dutch was to prevent 
the English fleet from holding communication with London ; hence, 
when the wind was easterly; they anchored in the Thames, knowing 
that ships could not well come from north and south, but when the 
wind changed to the west they lay-to between Harwich and the 
North Foreland. 

After a: fortnight’s inactivity, it became evident that the Dutch 
were meditating vigorous measures. Part of the fleet stood out 
to sea, and sailed northward, to intercept the fleet of Sir Jeremy 
Smith, then on the north-eastern coast ; the remainder, after hover- 
ing off Harwich, by a clever manceuvre cast anchor close to Land- 
guard Fort, “a way our great ships never used to venture.” In the 
uncertain light of a summer night, and under cover of their guns, the 
Dutch landed over 2,000 men, with a strong body of pikes. Lord 
Suffolk at once marched down to meet the foe, and a severe engage- 
ment enstied. Meanwhile, a party of some three or four hundred 
Dutch ran along the beach, and attempted to scale Landguard Fort. 
They came briskly up with their cutlasses drawn, crying deridingly, 
in allusion to the ‘negotiations at Breda, “Peace! peace!” They 
were, however, met with a severe fire, and, though for well-nigh an 
hour they repeated assault after assault; were continually repulsed. 
At last, discouraged and demoralised, they ran away, “ leaving some 
of their ladders, their hand-grenades, and a case of very handsome 
pistols ; and as the ships saw them within the fort in the Salt Roads 
they bestowed upon them a bullet welcome.” Nor was the force 
opposed to the Earl of Suffolk more successful. From eleven o’clock 
at night to two in the morning the English and the Dutch were hotly 
engaged one with the other, neither side gaining any pronounced 
victory, until, the dawn breaking, and the tide floating their boats, the 
enemy thought it prudent to beat a retreat, and run off to their ships. 
The loss of the English was trifling, but that of the Dutch severe.! 

Thus repulsed, the enemy turned their bows towards Aldborough 
Bay ; here nine ships cast anchor, whilst the remainder sailed south- 
wards. And now, during the rest of the month of July, we hear of 
the Dutch -fleet appearing at various-places, causing the greatest 
alarm to the inhabitants, yet seldom acting upon the aggressive. For 
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a time they sailed about the Sledway and Bardsey sands, being, we are 
told, “ quiet neighbours, though still having an aching tooth against 
Harwich.” Then they appeared off Plymouth, where De Ruyter 
attempted to land and steal some sheep, but was compelled to retire, 
as the coasts were well guarded. After this they anchored in Bigbury 
Bay, forcing all the militia in Cornwall and Devonshire to rise in arms 
to defend the coast. Then steering eastwards, they burnt two small 
vessels at Torquay, and passed the Isle of Wight, ‘‘ when the people 
took alarm.” Once more they took up their old moorings at the 
mouth of the Thames, where an engagement ensued between the 
Dutch under De Ruyter and the English under Sir Edward Spragg 
and Lord Craven, in which the former were worsted. The English 
commanders were accused of not having made the most of their 
opportunity in pursuing the enemy, but vindicated their inactivity by 
attributing all the blame to the high winds that were then blowing 
dead in their teeth. “Else, had the weather been favourable, they 
would have destroyed the whole of the Dutch squadron.” This 
affair was the end of hostilities. On August 24, 1667, the peace 
with Holland, France, and Denmark was proclaimed. It was 
received throughout the country with great rejoicings. The national 
delight is plainly evinced by the bulletins, amongst the State papers, 
from the different ports in the kingdom, when it became definitely 
known that the treaty of Breda had been signed. At Weymouth, 
“the peace as it were raised the dead to life, and made them rich in 
thought, though their purses are empty, for the town is exceedingly 
poor.” At Lynn “the bells have hardly lain still since the news of 
peace.” At Deal the peace was solemnly proclaimed “with arms 
and trumpets, and a procession of magistrates and soldiers,” amid 
the cheers of the mob and the thunder from the guns of Walmer and 
Sandown. News of similar rejoicings were despatched to London 
from Newcastle, Yarmouth, Margate, Dover, and the chief ports 
in the Channel. It was hoped, at last, that peace would usher in 
a reign of prosperity, and the Parliament that was about to be 
assembled redress the grievances of the past. 

We know who was made the scapegoat for the late misdeeds. 
The Lord Chancellor Clarendon was then the best hated man in the 
kingdom. To his counsel were attributed the sale of Dunkirk, the 
stoppage of the seamen’s wages, the disgrace at Chatham, and the 
unsuccessful conclusion of the war. He was offered up asa sacrifice 
to appease the people, and commanded to resign the seals. His 
dismissal, however, failed to satisfy the national hate. On the 
meeting of Parliament he was impeached, and sentence of banish- 
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ment passed upon him. Among the State Papers of this period there 
is the following vituperative epitaph on the fallen statesman ; of the 
numerous bitter attacks of which Clarendon was the subject, it is 
perhaps the most severe and scurrilous! :— 


Pride, lust, ambition, and the people’s hate, 
The kingdom’s broker, the ruin of the State, 
Dunkirk’s sad loss, divider of the Fleet, 
Tangiers’ compounder for a barren sheet. 

The shrub of gentry married to the Crown, 
His daughter to the heir has tumbled down; 
The grand affronter of the noble lies 

Grovelling in dirt as a just sacrifice, 

To please an offended king. Abused nation, 
Who could believe this sudden alteration ? 

God is revenged too, for the stones he took 
From aged Paul’s to make a nest for the rook,* 
Those cormorants of State, as well as he, 

We more than hope in the same plight to see. 
Go on, great Prince, thy people do rejoice ; 
Methink I hear the kingdom’s total voice 
Applauding this day’s action to be such 

As roasting of the Rump, or beating of the Dutch. 
Now look upon thy withered cavaliers, 

That for reward have nothing had but tears ; 
Thanks to this Wiltshire hog,* son of the spittle, 
Had they been looked on, he had had but little. 
Break up the coffers of the hoarding thief, 
There millions will be found to make him chief. 
I have said enough of linsey-wolsey Hide, 

His sacrilege, ambition, lust, and pride. 


ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. 





' State Papers, Domestic. August 31, 1667. See also the Preface to the 
Calendar of this reign by Mrs. Green. 

* Clarendon’s new house near St. James’s was nicknamed Dunkirk House, 
‘*from the general opinion of his having a good bribe for the selling of that town,” 
and was partly built with the stones of St. Paul’s Cathedral, lately gutted by the 
great fire. 

* Clarendon was the son of Henry Hyde, of Dinton, Wiltshire. 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


HERE are few of us who have not dreamed of Fairyland. Not 
in childhood only, when life is so new and strange that all 
pleasant things seem possible, do we long in the pauses of our noisy 
play for wilder adventures than have hitherto befallen us, and eerier 
wonders than any we have chanced upon in forest-glade or fern- 
brake. Long afterwards, when we have grown less credulous of joy 
and ceased to wonder greatly at anything, the old wish will return as 
the children crowd around our knees in the fitful firelight to listen 
to the old stories. Then it seems that we once stood on the very 
borders of the enchanted realm, and might well have claimed cousin- 
ship with Queen Mab, It is well that we cannot find our way back 
into her kingdom, where our graye faces would only awaken the 
merriment of the elves, and our worldly wisdom be the butt of their 
tricksome mockery. We doubtless feel more af ease in our human 
homes, and if Titania were to fall in love with us, we might ask only 
for a “ peck of provender,” or something as worthless. Yet the name 
of Fairyland falls softly on our ears as if it had been an early distant 
home, and all news of it affects us strangely, like the sound of a for- 
gotten language, first heard from the lips of some fond old nurse who 
has long been dead. 

Such news will come to us at times through the prattle of children, 
the music of Mozart, and some of Mr. Morris’s tales; and in old 
German pictures we now and then catch a glimpse of familiar faces, 
on which our mortal eyes never rested before. Or who has ever 
gazed long on Botticelli’s “ Spring” without feeling that he, too, has 
entered that enchanted garden, and might have caught a glimpse of 
those airy dancers had not his eyes been too dim with the world’s 
dust and tears? To all of us in different ways the tidings come of a 
dream world, ever near and ever distant, a land of greener wood 
walks and calmer seas, of nobler action, it may be—at least, of fuller 
satisfaction than ours. 

It is this longing for a life with conditions less burdensome than 
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those to which we are subjected, for an existence in which thought 
might be more easily embodied in action, and évery fancy realised as 
soon as conceived, that lends a charm to the legends of the people 
and the lighter imaginings of the poets. Here nature always seems 
to hint of a beauty which she never fully unveils, and to promise a 
joy which she is unable to bestow. She saves her sweets till after 
dinner, when our appetites are gone, or doles them out to us with a 
chary hand. Nay, she mixes gall with her sugar, and wormwood 
with her honey, and on our high-tides solemnly rewards us with 
gilded farthings, which we foolishly mistake for gold till they grow 
dim beneath our too eager fingers. How if it were otherwise, if all 
we desire were granted, if all we possess were what it seemed when 
it was still only a wish? Philosophers and theologians may find a 
thousand good reasons why this is not so, but it is surely natural that 
we should at times long to escape into a land where it might be. So 
we turn to our songs and our story-books. 

Yet, as we grow older, we become half impatient and wholly 
ashamed of such dreamings. We hide the “ Earthly Paradise ” more 
carefully from our friend than the last heterodox review from our 
clergyman ; and when we have abstracted a volume of fairy tales from 
the nursery, we pretend to be deeply interested in solar myths. And 
to confess the truth, often as we sigh for those flights of fancy which 
used to be so easy and so sweet, it is seldom we can quite enjoy 
them. The wings of imagination have grown weak and heavy with 
long disuse. It is but rarely they will bear us even a little way into 
the realm of wonder, and then, like chickens that have fluttered over 
the fence, we are glad enough to return to the barn-door. Even of a 
summer holiday, when leafy shadows play across the open page, we 
feel there is something unreal in all these glories and terrors ; the 
dwarfs do not delight nor the giants frighten us as they used to do ; 
the prince’s achievements have lost their ancient gloss, and the 
ptincesses—ah, they are as lovely as ever ; but somehow, they remind 
us of no living maidens now. 

By what strange chance are creeds abolished or retained? We 
certainly do not cling to the most beautiful, for Puck and his merry and 
graceful crew vanished long before the churchyard ghost, which may 
still be met stalking down secluded country lanes ; nor to the most 
reasonable, for, except in our dreamiest moods, we scornfully reject the 
slightest hint of witchery, and yet find no difficulty in believing that 
the hero and leroine of the last new novel “married and lived 
happily ever after” the conclusion of the third volume, without the 
help of any fairy godmother. The old poets were perhaps as 
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sceptical as we. They doubted whether any perfect happiness, ot 
nobleness, or love were to be found here ; and as their hearts yearned 
for them, they pictured a realm of marvels amid which those greater 
wonders might appear less incredible. 

That is the secret of the whole chivalrous poetry of the middle 
ages. Ifthe passions they delighted in were strongly and delicately 
painted, the readers and hearers of those days cared little for the 
probability of the tale. Even if we suppose that they accepted every 
story of dragons and sorcerers with the unwavering faith which we 
are accustomed to bestow only on the Bank of England, they 
doubtless knew far better than we the limits that nature has set to 
the physical powers of horse and rider, and saw that these were 
frequently transgressed. To them this mattered but little. Their 
hearts were full of the love, the valour, or the purity of the hero ; and 
if the writer could only make them believe in these and see clearly 
in his character what they dimly felt in their own, they cared little 
to question the means by which it was done. 

In the chivalrous romance of Medizval Germany—the courtly 
epic, as it is called by the critics—this spirit is very plainly visible. 
The knights and ladies of Wolfram’s Parzival are no portraits of 
those who surrounded him, but pictures of what, in their best hours, 
they desired to become—not by any means perfect men when tried 
by any code of morality, but only perfectly ourselves. Thus each of 
the principal characters is a realised ideal ; the differences between 
them are those of original bent and power of character which deter- 
mine what each thinks best, not of a more or less perfect attainment 
of it. The interest of the poem, it is true, centres in the develop- 
ment of the hero’s mind; but this development consists almost 
exclusively in the expansion of his knowledge and the elevation of 
his aims. From the hour in which he is knighted to that in which 
he is cast with shame from the palace of the San Graal, he is 
constantly what at the moment he desires to be. Then, it is true, a 
deep self-despair falls upon him, but it is because a new ideal has 
dawned on his imagination, to which knightly valour and courtesy 
alone cannot attain. He is like a mariner who has dropped his 
compass into the ocean, a man who has lost all his aims before his 
life is half spent. He is left as it seems hopelessly without light and 
guidance. But of the Apostle’s bitter cry, ‘‘ When I would do good, 
evil is present with me,” of the fevered, futile effort to attain a 
clearly visible good, to obey a moral law whose authority we do 
not question, he and the other heroes of these romances know 
nothing. The incidents, too, serve only to call out and display 
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the varied qualities of the hero’s character; none check, thwart, or 
pervert them. 

The same is true of the more genial if less powerful Hartmann, 
the story of whose “ Poor Henry” is known to English readers by Mr. 
Longfellow’s “Golden Legend.” Here the one object of the earlier 
poet is to depict the love of the heroine, her half childish, half 
maiden love for one who is nobler than she, and yet needs her help. 
In order to do this fully he braves a dozen impossibilities, and he 
has succeeded. Yet, what is it, afterall, but the dream which many a 
maiden has silently cherished, carried out in an imaginative reality, 
with an utter disregard of everything that renders the realisation of 
such dreams impossible amid the stubborn conditions of our human 
life ? 

The aim of Gottfried’s “Tristan” is similar, though the love 
here delineated is of a very different character. All that youthful 
lover ever dreamed of passionate delight is here, with just enough 
of sadness to render it the dearer. The old poet let his pen fall 
before he came to the moment when a swift, sudden, merciful death 
snatched the lovers away, ere the kisses had grown chiller or the 
hand-touch colder; let us hope that a still greater may continue 
what he has so worthily begun in the “ Sailing of the Swallow.” But 
the moral? To Gottfried and his readers it seemed that the magic 
wine cup might sufficiently excuse the passion of Tristan and 
Isdlt. Like all the great medizval poets, he desires not to portray 
men and women as they are, but a single passion as it might be 
when isolated from the rest of life and all impeding conditions, and 
thus allowed freely to grow and blossom. The impossibility of the 
tale at once freed it from the charge of immorality. 

Such, then, was the object of these poets—to escape from the 
modifying conditions of the real world, to paint every character or 
passion in its essential truth, and to surround it with the circum- 
stances that would place it in the intensest light. Of all modern 
English writers, Shelley has the greatest and Fielding the smallest 
resemblance to them. If we imagine their system carried out on a 
scale large enough to embrace the whole of life, we have the plan of 
the “ Divine Comedy.” Surely no criticism can be blinder than that 
which sees in the “ Inferno” an outburst of personal spite or party 
malignity. In no poem, the zsthetical premises being once granted, 
do all the parts follow with a more cogent necessity. The torments 
which have so often been blamed as too material are only the exter- 
nal shadows of the passions they punish, their very nature made 
visible and palpable to sense. They are not grand, because sin in 
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itself is vile, and it is here stripped of all its masks, and placed in a 
world that is a mirror of itself. Dante may have erred—he doubtless 
did occasionally err—in his judgment of single characters, but they, 
being as he conceived them, could find no other doom than this. 
Nay, they are so doomed now and here, though the modifying 
conditions and varying interests of life prevent their punishment 
from becoming so apparent, or being so complete. 

And here we may notice the truly wonderful skill with which Mr. 
Swinburne recalls to our mind the story of Francesca in the first 
passionate moment of Iseult’s love ; thus gaining, as it were, a back- 
ground of eternal night for his sunny picture, and placing in strong 
contrast the two noblest imaginative embodiments the Middle Ages 
have left us of a sensuous love, both of permanent significance and 
both pure and true, though Dante’s is the deeper and more universal 
truth. 

What has been said of his Hell is equally true of his Purgatory 
and Paradise. It is not strange that so many readers should find 
the latter insipid. It is only he who has climbed the weary steps of 
the mountain of purification, and passed through the cleansing fire, that 
can hope to understand its joys. Nor does the poet attempt to tell 
us in what the blessedness of the redeemed consists, except in so far 
as he himself could understand and partake of it. And what could 
his portion of eternal happiness be, save the continuation of the one 
unselfish gladness he had known here, that which arises from the 
contemplation of truth and beauty, the will and the love of God? 
Much in the “ Divine Comedy ” of course owes its external form to the 
popular theology of the poet’s day ; but what lends it its enduring 
value is the fact that he repeats nothing upon hearsay. Nor doés 
he start any question merely to show the subtilty of his intellect. 
All the doubts that Beatrice solves have been matters of the deepest 
spiritual moment to him; nay, when we ponder them long enough, 
we find that they are the very difficulties that haunt us, and must for 
ever haunt every earnest man, whatever his creed or the language 
in which they may be expressed. While dwelling, as no other poet 
has ever done, on the phenomena of spiritual life, and lending 
them all a strictly catholic form, he seizes on what is broadly 
human in each, and so restates it in his verse as to render it at once 
comprehensible to every reader whose mental experience has ém- 
braced the condition itself. To those who, like Voltaire, have no 
interest in such matters, the whole mist’ of coutse appear as dull and 
meaningless as the warmest hues of Titian fo the colour-blind. 

This implies a poetical genius which the earlier German poets 
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did not possess. Such tales as “ Tristan ” and “ Poor Henry” needed 
no interpretation, since they treated of feelings which blossom anew 
in the springtide of every generation. But poets who dealt with 
matters more abstruse, and who employed a form which removed 
them to a distance from all human experience, were obliged to seek 
for a new means of impressing them on their hearers’ hearts. and 
imaginations. Hence their symbolism, which differs widely from 
allegory. In the latter, the characters are but the masks of abstract 
ideas ; the better it is, the more transparent these will be ; and such 
shadows, though they may amuse our ingenuity, cannot greatly interest 
our feelings. ‘The virtues and vices are too unreal to excite a sigh 
oratear. It is only when the poetical talent of the writer makes us 
forget the hidden meaning that we are moved by the “ Fairy Queen ” 
and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But an action or character does not 
cease to be real when it becomes symbolic. Those who see in the 
brazen serpent a type of Christ do not therefore believe that it was 
never lifted up. 

Wolfram’s “ Parzival ” may furnish us with some instances of this . 
manner of treatment. An aspiration after a perfect holiness of heart 
and life has never been a popular passion in any age or country ; 
nor was -it likely to become more generally intelligible by being em- 
bodied in the story of a quest for the San Graal. A great part of 
Parzival’s history was therefore likely to seem dull and wearisome to 
the reader, or to amuse him only by its scenery and incidents. To 
avoid this, the poet constantly endeavours to recall such moments of 
our common human experience as may illustrate what lies beyond its 
limits. The -mother of the hero, being anxious to shield him from 
the dangers of battle, withdrew with him to a lonely castle amid the 
hills and woods, While caring in all other respects for his gentle 
nurture, she concealed from him the very names of war and chivalry. 
But one spring morning he chanced to meet three knights riding 
down a forest glade, with arms that gleamed and glistened in the 
sunshine. Astonished by their splendour, he fell on his knees and 
worshipped them as the Holy Trinity. The significance of all this is 
too obvious to require comment. On his error being explained to 
him, he hastened to his mother and demanded the means of being 
made a knight. She dared not refuse his request, but, hoping 
that ill usage might drive him back to her, she sent him forth ina 
fool’s dress. Could there be a more touching picture of the way 
in which a home-nurtured boy enters the world, with a heart that 
beats so high with generous ambition, and yet clad in so unseemly a 
garb? He made friends, as well he might, and the best of these 
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instructed him, not only in the use of arms, but in courteous 
behaviour. One of his precepts was that the youth should no longer 
ask, in his simple, childish way, the meaning of every new thing he 
happened to see or hear. Parzival treasured these things in his 
heart, and became a great and famous knight. But long afterwards, 
when he sat at the table of the knights of the San Graal, he forbore, 
in deference to those teachings, to ask the meaning of the wonders 
that were revealed to him, and was next morning dismissed from the 
castle with shame ; for the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God, and except a man be as a little child, he can in no wise belong 
to that goodly fellowship. 

Thus a great part of the charm which this poetry possessed for 
its earliest readers lay in the fact that it brought the incidents of 
their own individual lives into a connection with the leading idea of 
the tale, and thus lent them a fuller and deeper significance. They 
found in the adventures of the hero the clear expression of what in 
their own experience had been so sweet, although so short and dim, 
as youthful lovers turn to the pages of the poets for words that may 
justly portray their own emotions. Nay, do not boys and girls, who 
are just beginning to guess new meanings in each other’s eyes, still 
delight in refinding the loved one in the hero of each foolish favourite 
tale? 

The employment of such symbolism as has been above described 
made great demands on that kind of imagination which creates tales 
and incidents, and with this the Middle Ages were peculiarly gifted. 
In this respect their whole system of thought seems to have differed 
most strikingly from our own, for the influence of scholasticism as a 
mental discipline was confined almost entirely to the schools and 
cloisters. When we desire to understand a thing, we reduce it to its 
component parts, and state the results of our inquiries as a moral 
precept or a natural law. Then, exactly the opposite process was 
pursued. No law or precept was fully acceptable until it had been 
clothed in at least an imaginative form, and could thus be compared 
with the other parts of the spiritual or material world. In all that 
has to do with religion this contrast is most apparent. Now, there 
is no tale so lovely but we must pull it to pieces for the sake of what 
little grain of fact or doctrine it may contain ; then, every text 
blossomed into a story. Robert of Sicily is only such an amplifica- 
tion of “ He hath put down the mighty from their seats and exalted 
them of low degree ;” and the words, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me,” were the origin of a hundred legends, of which the best 
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known are those told of St. Elizabeth of Hungary and St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

The failure of this creative power was one of the first symptoms 
of the decay of medieval poetry. Some of the later writers com- 
posed simple allegories ; some adopted an entirely mechanical system 
of symbolism, in which certain trees, flowers, or even colours stood 
for the Virgin or the saints. Others endeavoured to excite a stupid 
wonder by exaggerating the adventures of their hero, and even in 
this they displayed but little invention or skill. Indeed, the process 
was generally very simple. If Launcelot had been represented as 
slaying three knights single-handed, the next singer of Tristram, 
determined that he should not be outdone, would tell how he drove 
six before him ; while a third, in re-telling Launcelot’s history, would 
quietly turn the three into a thirteen. Thus the chivalrous romances 
sunk into the contempt in which Chaucer most justly held them. 

But during the life of that poet a new spirit was awakening in 
Europe. The Renaissance, with its joy in the simple warmth and 
sunshine of life, its delight in the strength and skill of men and the 
grace and beauty of women, in action and passion, in all that can 
satisfy the senses or the intellect, had dawned, like a spring morning, 
on the world. Its poets found the worn-out forms of medizval art 
ready to their hands. Their German predecessors were unknown 
in the lands on which the new sun was first to rise ; nay, even in their 
own they were falling into an undeserved neglect. But the old stories 
were still told, and one of these Ariosto wove into the brightest of 
all epics, a tale full of life and motion, of colour and music: no 
castle of the San Graal, it is true, but in very deed an earthly 
paradise. 

At first sight, no two poems can appear more entirely different 
than “ Parzival” and “Orlando Furioso.” The one an Alpine height, 
scarred by tempest, too often a mere sterile waste of rock and 
coldly glittering snow, whose grand proportions are best seen from a 
distance, yet with scattered plots of the sweetest wild flowers ; the 
other an Italian garden, bright with varied blossoming, with statues 
and fountains, and long ilex avenues of cool and fragrant shade. In 
ethical respects the same contrast is preserved. In the one the moun- 
tain air is chill and bracing ; in the other the sunshine has all the soft, 
delicious charm of a summer afternoon. Yet they have this impor- 
tant point of resemblance: both are dream-worlds, visions of a state 
of life and society that never has existed, and never can exist on our 
earth. The one is the dream of the Middle Ages, full of heroic effort 
and lofty, if vague, aspiration ; the other that of the Renaissance, 
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fervid with the keen joy of sense and action, and luxurious with 
intervals of the dreamiest repose : but the later arid greater poet fled 
as far from the realm of reality, with all its necessary limitations and 
conditions, as Wolfram had done, though he treated his fairyland less 
seriously than the German did his more spiritual paradise. 

The Reformation had passed over England before our country 
produced a second poet who was able to learn the best lessons of the 
Italians. The ethical tone of the “ Arcadia” and the “ Fairy Queen” 
is therefore higher, and in this they approach some of the earlier 
romances more closely; but they have less freshness, vivacity, and 
sunny charm than the Italian poem, and are even more unreal. The 
very emotions they portray have become dreamier, as well as more 
chaste and courtly. The wild and wayward passions of men are here 
beatified ghosts, very lovely, but very pale and still. These works 
are, indeed, as far removed from reality as it seems possible for any 
true poem or romance to be ; and it is perhaps for that very reason 
that actual interests are sometimes forced upon us by the writers in 
a way that is not quite poetical. 

The distance which separates Boccaccio and Chaucer, on the 
one hand, from Ariosto and Spenser on the other, is in many respects 
greater than that which divides the earlier poets from Shakespeare. 
Both in the “ Decameron ” and the “ Canterbury Tales ” we find the 
same delight in the facts of life, the same clear eye for realistic 
detail, which distinguished the English drama of the Elizabethan age. 
To the great writers of both periods the world around them was full 
of interest ; they had no desire to escape from it, nor were they 
inclined to reject anything it contained as common or unclean. They 
looked upon life, and saw that it was very good. But the interest 
which was awakened by the manners and actions of men was 
afterwards concentrated on their characters and passions.- While the 
latter were at first employed only to explain the former, the former 
were, during the later period, chiefly valued as a means of illustrating 
the latter. 

This development of the spirit of the age is the more remarkable, 
because we find in Boccaccio, and still more frequently in Chaucer, 
many traces of a personal leaning towards the later manner. The 
description of the pilgrims, the quarrel between the Reeve and the 
Miller, the Wifé of Bath’s prologue, and, indeed, most of the ineidents 
of the way, are conceived in the spirit of the Elizabethan -dramatists: 
Nay, each of the tales is appropriate to the person in-whose mouth 
it is put, or in some sly way a pleasant satire upon him; most -illus* 
trate the narrator’s individuality, by showing on what subjects -his 
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imagination chiefly loved to dwell. But the time had not yet come, 
nor was the tale the form in which the subtleties of character and 
passion could be adequately treated. 

That was the task of our great dramatists, and the spirit in which 
they approached it was-one of the most single-minded honesty. 
Masters as they are of all the secrets of dramatic effect, their one 
object seems to be to understand the whole of human life. They 
dare. the giddiest height ; they shrink appalled from no abysmal 
depth ; they turn in disgust from no reality, however foul or mean. 
It is this intellectual courage which lends their work its high moral 
tone and its manly vigour. With an unerring instinct, which reminds 
one of Dante’s description of the purified will— 

Libero, dritto, sano é lo tuo arbitrio, 

E fallo fora non fare a suo senno, 
each writer seems to have turned to that part of life which especially 
interested him, and which he was therefore peculiarly qualified to 
treat ; or, it may be, the sharp voices of the groundlings recalled 
him if ever he ventured into regions where he was not a master. 
Hence, even if the plays of Shakespeare were lost, the drama of 
his age would still present us with a singularly elevated, compre- 
hensive, and faithful picture of human life. 

But in that master all the highest gifts of his dramatic contem- 
poraries were united, and that union produced a quality for which 
we have no name, because it is unique in literature, but which has 
been called his judgment, his sanity, the “ wholeness of his world- 
vision.” Of all our later writers, Fielding is probably the sanest ; the 
true proportions of life are more clearly mirrored in “Tom Jones ” 
than in any other modern English book. There is no exaggeration 
in the tale, and no distortion. But in Fielding’s case this perfect 
balance of mind is gained by the exclusion of the whole spiritual 
nature of man, and all his grander and more tragic passion ; while 
Shakespeare, whose mind embraces all the emotional possibilities of 
humanity, is equally just in his estimate of the comparative value of 
each. His calm arises from no ignorance of the bitterness of human 
life, and from no desire wilfully to ignore it, but from an equally 
clear knowledge of the sweet that counterbalances it. He abstains 
from enthusiasm, not because he is incapable of feeling it, but 
because he sees above and beyond its aims, and is able to assign 
to--each of: them: its proper place. Yet this poet, who held all the 
realities of life with a firmer grasp than any other, almost alone of 
the dramatists of his age ventured into the old enchanted region ; 


and it is only through him that the average Englishman of to-day 
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knows anything of the dreamland of the Renaissance. For the 
stories of the romance writers, though unreal, had not been untrue ; 
nay, they embodied important truths that could not be otherwise 
expressed. We are more than we seem, and each of our natures 
contains a possibility of good and evil that is not adequately mirrored 
in our actions. Our lives are, indeed, the records of our characters ; 
but the pages are sadly blotted, and written in a crabbed style and 
hand. We would fain appeal from them, and believe, with Mr. 
Browning, that— 

All the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature, 


All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 

And it must be remembered that it is our finest imaginings which 
are most apt to be thus lost, our highest ideals which it is most 
frequently impossible to realize. Happy is he who has not at times 
had reason to feel that his actions have been a caricature of his 
intentions, that the tragedy has become a farce in the playing. 
Hence, advantageous as it might be if the wish of Burns were 
fulfilled, and we could indeed see ourselves as others see us, truths 
of a far deeper significance might be learned if we could but see 
others as they see themselves, since even the noblest lives are only 
a grand conception imperfectly worked out in a base material. 

This incongruity between our internal and our external life is a fact 
that was constantly present to the minds of the romance poets, and 
they consequently allowed their highest aspirations and their airiest 
fancies to mould to themselves fitting forms of the lighter substance 
of imagination. In this they were but doing what every youth who 
indulges in a day-dream still does. Only the selfish desire for a 
personal distinction or satisfaction, which is the foundation-stone of 
every castle in the air, becomes in their writings the aspiration of 
knighthood. Their poetry is the day-dream of an age’s culture. 

But of its culture only. It was for the refined alone, for knights 
and nobles, for courtiers and scholars, that “‘ Tristan” and “ Poor 
Henry,” “ Parzival” and “Orlando Furioso,” the “Fairy Queen” 
and the “ Arcadia,” were written. As every class consists of human 
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beings, every ideal picture of it must contain some human truth ; and 
Ariosto, being the greatest poet, allows this element a greater weight 
than any of the others. It is chiefly for this reason that he alone 
among the writers whose names we have associated with his has 
attained a lasting popularity among the lower classes of his own 
fellow-countrymen. But by its nature a class is also sectarian, and 
its narrowness is apt to become still narrower in such an imaginative 
picture. Thus, when we turn from these poems to Grimm’s “ Fairy 
Tales,” the romance world of the German peasantry, we are at once 
struck by the difference of their tone. The whole scale of virtues 
and vices is changed. The qualities which are intended to excite 
our highest admiration in the one are almost entirely absent from 
the other. Love and fighting are the chief subjects of the courtly 
poets ; how small a part they play in the popular stories! The hero, 
it is true, frequently marries a princess, but her kingdom is evidently 
considered as important a gain as her person. And when love 
really is there, how different is its character! Then, what are we to 
say Of the utter absence of religion from the dream world of the 
peasantry, except where a few saintly names have slipped in, as if 
to show that it was no feeling of reverence that prompted its ex- 
clusion? In the tales that Miss Gonzenbach has written down from 
the lips of Sicilian peasant women, and in some other Southern 
collections, it is true, both love and religion play a somewhat greater 
part ; but still, they are far from occupying the place which they do in 
chivalrous romance. It is no explanation of this to say that the popular 
stories owe their origin to an age long prior to Christianity, for that is 
probably also true of many incidents in the courtly poems, and in 
both cases they must have been so modified as to harmonize with 
the hearers’ sentiments, or they could never have become or remained 
popular. 

The class spirit that inspired so much of the romances has long 
been dead, and it requires some knowledge of the past, and a 
considerable exercise of the imagination, to realize the charm which 
many passages in them must have had for their earliest readers. 
Now they are a mere weariness to all but the historical student, and 
they are so frequent as to make the whole region that was once so 
fair seem little more than a sandy waste, with here and there an 
oasis where the fresh waters of human feeling flow and the frailest 
flowers of poetry can therefore bud and blossom. It is this sectarian 
sentiment that has condemned so many of these poems to forget- 
fulness. Our inability to sympathise with feelings and motives of 
the heroes, rather than a disbelief in their adyentures, casts the 
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dim shadow of unreality over their stories. Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King” have proved conclusively that the tales themselves 
have vitality enough, when a modern ethical sentiment is substituted 
for that of the Middle Ages. 

Shakespeare’s world-wide vision, and the just estimate of com- 
parative values which was its most precious result, enabled him, in 
all his mature works, to seize on the simply human fact or emotion 
that is mirrored in every passing show of life, and his imaginative 
comedies therefore remain as fresh as they were on the first day of 
their representation. We are haunted by no scepticism when we 
read of Ariel or Caliban, and the words of Miranda and Ferdinand 
still seem as true and fresh as if they had been spoken under the 
trees of Hyde Park or on a seat in Kensington Gardens ; only, 
they are apt to remind us more frequently than modern novels do of 
our own youthful dreams. For, by being freed from the restrictions 
of other interests, and allowed freely to grow as its own nature 
directs, love itself gains a more universal significance, and a greater 
resemblance to each of the forms under which it appears. Yet, 
there is not one love, but many—that of Viola is different from 
Miranda’s, though it is in its own way as true and free. For. that 
message to Olivia—like Ferdinand’s log-carrying—hard as it was to 
bear, only served to call out and to show the whole sweetness and 
purity of the passion. Indeed, in the “Tempest” Shakespeare 
approached almost the symbolism of Wolfram. Is not every pure 
maiden’s girlhood passed in something very like that “uninhabited 
island” ?—surrounded as she is by eerie voices and wonders, and 
seeing no man’s face but that of her father and an ugly monster. 
(In which little comedy her father’s elderly friends have to play 
the part of Caliban, and do it, let us hope, with as little peevish- 
ness as may be.) Does not her lover still come to her, led and 
heralded by fairy music, from that mysterious outer world, a 
veritable spirit, 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 

She ever saw so noble ? 
And how ready she is now as then to become the stranger’s surety, 
if Prospero should have or feign a doubt, trusting at once and 
entirely her own instinct rather than his experience, and the wisdom 
she has hitherto followed so blindly:! Or, to turn to the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” which of us. has not seen some Bottom 
pillowed on Titania’s knees, and unable to find any occupation for 
her elves save that of scratching his ears? 

But it is not only because the emotions that are mirrored in these 
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comedies form such an essential part of human nature as can never 
become obsolete, that we are so ready to yield to their spell. Even 
when we feel most deeply the truth of the old romances, we feel 
also that it is only half a truth. Thank God, there are and will 
always be loyalty and devotion, love and aspiration, in the world ; 
and yet they form but a small part of our lives, and that, not only 
because we fail in carrying them perfectly into practice, but because 
other interests and emotions, as real and as important, are opposed 
to them. When, therefore, we enter an intellectual world where 
this is not the case, we feel that our moral centre of gravity has been 
changed ; nay, that though it may be grander and lovelier, it is also 
narrower and less varied than ours. But in Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tive comedies this is not the case. The true proportions of life are 
preserved, though its dimensions are enlarged. Whenever he has 
dwelt on one set of facts and emotions, he hastens to insist with 
equal earnestness on the opposite. Thus, in his art an Ariel implies 
a.Caliban, and the clowns the fairies. Between these extremes the 
other characters move, tending this way or that as their nature may 
direct ; but the just balance is always preserved ; and this is true, not 
only of those plays in which spirits of the lighter order appear, but 
of the others which resemble them in tone, such as “ Twelfth Night” 
and “As You Like It.” 

We need not therefore regret the fairyland of our childhood. If 
we have outgrown its joys, we may find a brighter and more varied 
dream-world in the forest walks of Arden and the city in Illyria. 
The elfen breezes pass for ever through them, fragrant with the scent 
of unknown flowers, and musical with the echoes of distant 
minstrelsy, On the stormiest night the moon shines full and clear 
on the wood near Athens, and through the weariest day the enchanted 
island preserves its spells. Nor can we ever grow too old or too wise 
to seek refreshment and repose there. 

CHARLES GRANT. 
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WILD HORSES AND KANGAROOS. 


N a previous article devoted to a description of life on a cattle 
station,' wild horses and kangaroos were introduced, with a half- 
promise that they should form the subject of a chapter to themselves. 
In redemption of that implied promise, I herewith invite the reader 
to return with me to the mountain country where the cattle roamed 
literally upon a thousand hills, and fattened upon rich blue grass. 
Almost impossible as it seems that, in a vast grazing continent 
like Australia, the land can be overfed, it yet remains a fact that 
overstocking is one of the evils of pastoral pursuits in the colonies. 
Squatters are not different from other human beings in their haste to 
acquire riches, and they pay the usual penalty of often killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. The wily pastoralist crowds his run 
with more sheep or cattle than it can bear, the fine wild herbage 
disappears, the land becomes impoverished ; and he sells his vested 
interests, and moves farther afield to repeat the process. Greater 
care is now being exercised in the preservation as well as acquisition 
of the natural grasses ; squatters, learning wisdom by the misfortunes 
of others, are becoming convinced that the pastures require rest, and 
that wasteful consumption must be avoided. Amongst the wasteful 
consumers are to be included the few wild creatures peculiar to the 
country. The worst are the kangaroos, which exist everywhere. 
Upon the run of which I now write, the wild horses, the “ brombies ” 
of the previous article, were unfortunately prominent in the category of 
nuisances; and as they are the nobler animal, of them will I first speak. 
For a while I could not bear the idea of shooting down the 
friend that one learns so soon and so truly to love. By comparison 
with such an act, the shooting of a fox seems to me an absolute 
virtue. But the wretched aboriginal has to be “improved off” the 
face of the earth to make room for the white man; and, as the wild 
horse eats an abundance of grass, and dispossesses the bullocks of 
their lawful food, is it not but fair and needful that he too must be 
removed? It is a clear necessity. Besides, horse-flesh is ridiculously 
cheap in Australia. I have seen a horse sold for thirty shillings, He 
1 See Gentleman's Magazine, January 1881. 
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was, doubtless, a sorry sample of unadorned framework, and was as 
aged as the fancy liked to make him ; but he was capable of some work, 
could be spurred into a canter, and might at a remote period be fed 
into something like condition. Not a month ago, I sold a very pass- 
able little hack, that would carry a lady, that had no vice whatever, 
and that would carry my eleven stone thirty miles easily, for five 
pounds ; and I did so to secure a serviceable buggy horse, good for 
side-saddle and general hack work, for ten pounds. It may be there- 
fore surmised that, taking into consideration the quantity of grass he 
consumes, and the trouble of taming and getting to market, the 
cheapest use to which the “ bromby” can be put is to shoot him. 
Yet, again I must say it, the idea is even now revolting; and 
remembering the difficulty there is of obtaining good remounts for 
India—not very far off, in these days of rapid steaming—it is a pity 
indeed that these roaming herds cannot be more largely utilised for the 
service of man. 

There are not many stations probably, out of this one district — 
under review—large, however, as a European kingdom—where these 
animals are to be found in any quantity; but the hunter whose 
acquaintance I made had, during the two years previous to my 
acquaintance with him, shot 3,000 horses. The station at the same 
time broke in as many as it required for its own purposes; out of 
170 upon the roll of disposable horses at the time of my visit, 84 had 
been captured wild, and converted into hardy, game, docile creatures, 
and many others had been sold in different parts of the country. 

Our Horse-hunter was a fine rider, of course, and a famous shot 
with the rifle. Heart and soul he loved the sport of the affair, the 
pursuit, and the capture ; while he found his profit in the hides, for 
which he obtained six shillings each, and the hair, which fetched 
ninepence per pound. He would set forth on an expedition with 
pack horse laden with provisions and other camping-out necessaries, 
and attended by a mounted black boy or two. Marking and guiding 
himself by the tracks along the ridges, he would by-and-by espy the 
distant mob, consisting of from six to twenty animals, and dismount, to 
approach from tree to tree until within range. In the mob there is 
always a master, and sometimes there will be a second stallion, strictly 
kept in a subordinate position. The patriarch in times of danger 
takes the lead in the mad gallop for liberty ; but until things become 
serious, he is invariably found in the rear. 

The hunter prefers a range of two hundred yards; can sometimes, 
when cover is good, sneak to within half that distance ; but as often 
as not has to do his best at three hundred yards. His weapon is a 
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short Snider rifle, handy to carry slung over his shoulders when 
mounted. Frequently, getting two horses in a line, he sends a bullet 
through both, and it is no uncommon thing for the second struck to 
fall at once, and for the first to gallop fifty yards before dropping. 
When sport is conducted under favourable conditions, he cautiously 
follows up the herd, riding by circuitous. ways to the ridge where his 
judgment tells him the frightened animals have passed. On several 
occasions, when fortune has been very high, he has, in pursuing this 
policy, and by always keeping to leeward, been able to kill every 
member of the family. The attendant blackfellows skin the slain, and 
the hides are packed forthwith upon spare pack horses brought for 
the purpose. The Horse-hunter upon this particular station enjoys 
a kind of monopoly. He is not in the employment of the firm, but 
has the shooting on the understanding that he gives them ten per cent. 
of the horses captured alive ; and they are only too glad to get the work 
done on these terms, because the “ brombies,” in addition to their grass- 
devouring powers, are credited with seriously disturbing the stock. 
The running-in of herds for taming is, as might be expected, a 
most exciting occupation, and the pace at which the operation is 
effected would give the red-deer hunting men of Exmoor precisely 
the sensations they love. Considerable preparations are made 
beforehand. If possible, a bit of ground in a hollow, from which 
several spurs of range diverge, is selected for the trap-yard. From 
this a “lane” is formed about three hundred yards in length, of 
strips of calico stretched from tree to tree, or of saplings and boughs, 
arranged to convert the “yard” into a cud-de-sac. The beaters are 
dispersed in several directions by their chief, and draw a cordon 
around the herd to be driven. The patriarchal horse soon snuffs 
danger from afar, and, cantering lightly around his wives and 
children, starts them in the direction where the coast seems clear ; 
the shouts and whips of the beaters, nevertheless, artfully and surely 
heading them towards the funnel-shaped passage. One man is 
sufficient to put them at their mettle ; the other beaters take the 
spurs of the mountains on either side, to prevent deviation from. the 
desired course. The “ drive” generally means hard racing for ten 
or twelve miles, partly down stony ridges and precipitate gullies that 
no man would face unless his blood were up to fever heat and -his 
horse well proven and sound in wind and limb. At the moment, 
on one of these occasions, I felt that I would have given worlds to 
have been able to follow such a chase. But I had spent too many 
years of my life in the roar of Temple Bar, and too keenly remem- 
bered the demands of family ties, to’ risk my neck in: the’ glorious 
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pursuit, which, after all, could only be indulged in by thoroughly 
trained stock-riders. Wherefore, I wisely reined in, to the open 
disgust of my fretting mare, who, like myself, listened to the receding 
thunder of the flying hoofs and the crashing of the timber, echoing 
up and down, until the whole was magnified into sounds resembling 
the headlong career of a fugitive host. 

The herd—so thorough are the precautions taken—seldom gain 
the liberty they so gallantly seek. Their very speed is their doom. 
The horse is too high in character to craftily double or sneakingly 
run to earth. From the moment the patriarch swings to the head of 
his column, the line is straight and the headlong charge. impetuous, 
let the obstacles be what they may. The dispositions of the beaters 
are too well chosen to admit of subsequent swerving, and before 
the herd are aware of the treachery intended they are charging 
down the last ridge, avoiding the white canvas on the trees, and on 
that account suddenly brought up in mad confusion, in the strongly 
stockaded cu/-de-sac, across the mouth of which massive rails are 
quickly slipped by a man who has been lying in ambush for the 
purpose. The captured horses are at first frantic ; they plunge and 
leap around their narrow bounds, horses, mares, colts, and fillies, 
squealing, biting, fighting, and kicking at the palings of massive 
logs nine feet high. The largest number ever run into the yard 
after this fashion was forty ; but twelve is a fair average. 

Having thus got the game in a trap, the question arises how to 
get them out. If they are very wild, they are left to their own 
reflections for a couple of days, to grow tame upon hunger. When 
the Horse-hunter deems it advisable to consummate his capture, he 
and his assistants lasso, throw, separate, and hobble the animal. they 
select. It is surrounded by men who religiously keep at a non- 
kicking distance, and brought out—dragged out, if resistance. is 
offered—into a group of quiet horses: decoys, colonially termed 
“coachers.” Mounted men are near, ready to fly the whip, and so, 
spite of struggle or anger, the helpless horse sooner or later makes 
a virtue of necessity, and succumbs, accompanying the coachers 
submissively to the head station yards. Sometimes a different plan 
is adopted. The selected bromby is fastened by a halter to a tame 
brother, and both are led away by a horseman. This operation 
must be performed with caution, for the plunging of the captive is 
apt to bring both horses to the dust, demanding of the horseman a 
quick eye, hand, and heel, and that most essential acquirement for a 
rider—the art of being thrown conveniently. 

In a sutprisingly short time these brombies are quite amenable 
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to discipline, and it is not a little singular that they are, as a rule, 
broken with less difficulty than an ordinary thoroughbred. When 
skilfully broken they make, as in another article in this magazine I 
have shown, most useful servants. One evening I saw a man ride 
up to the head station, exchange a few words with the overseer, 
unsaddle, and turn his horse loose. It was not a big animal, nor a 
comely, but it shook itself, enjoyed the luxury of a roll in the grass, 
and, after another prolonged shivery shake, walked lightly down, 
whisking its tail, to the waterhole. Yet that hardy, grass-fed bromby 
had carried its rider seventy-six miles within the twelve hours, and 
seemed fit to do the journey again. Of course, a horse is not allowed 
to repeat such labour immediately, but the endurance of these unshod 
brombies is astonishing. 

The term “wild” is employed with horses as with cattle in the 
colonies ; they are the progeny of once domesticated animals run 
wild. It is possible that the sire of this numerous race is still 
enjoying lordship and freedom in the mountains. About thirty years 
ago a sheep-owner in the district, there being no shearing to do, 
took it into his head to breed horses, and one of his entires of Arab 
breed got away, to gallop before long, perhaps, over the grave of his 
master, who was buried in the lonely ranges. The truant was a 
chestnut, and the majority of the brombies I saw—a hundred at least, 
wild and tame—were of that colour. The average height would be 
fifteen hands ; and there were horses of all colours. The chestnut 
was a three-quarter Arab, and it should also be mentioned that he 
took a couple of thoroughbred colts with him. Others also must 
have escaped about the time of the stud-owner’s death, for now and 
then an old bromby has been shot bearing the familiar brand of the 
stud. There are two or three veteran horses, supposed to be five- 
and-twenty years old, occasionally seen in distant ranges, but the 
majority shot are evidently of the third generation. 

The brombies at first show a tendency to buck, though, when the 
training is not hurried, they are cured of that vice, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, is due to the stupidity of the trainer. The most 
rowdy horses on the station were certainly not brombies. 

The running-in process is not carried on without losses. The 
drives are often fatal to the favourite horses ridden by the hunters ; 
many brombies gallop till they drop, and others die of broken hearts 
soon after their capture. In their state of freedom they are always 
in racing condition, and it is scarcely an extravagance to say that 
they gallop like the wind. Although three thousand hides have been 
in so short a space accounted for by my friend the Horse-hunter, the 
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number of brombies now at large seems rather to increase than 
diminish : the only effect of the slaughter is to drive them into the 
inaccessible ranges and upon other runs. Sometimes the brombies, 
amorously inclined, wander within four or five miles of the head 
station. At dewy dawn one morning, riding out to an early drafting, 
I saw a magnificent brown stallion looking longingly over the fence 
of the breeding mares’ paddock, and the men told me that a week 
before he had leaped over, and, being chased, had leaped back again 
like a bird on the wing. 

The same inveterate ill luck which has always pursued me in 
sports and expeditions about which I am enthusiastic, followed me 
here. The Horse-hunter was good enough to put himself to vast 
trouble to give me the chance of shooting a wild horse ; borrowed a 
pretty little rifle from a squatter eighteen miles distant; and had 
himself travelled over a hundred miles to accompany me. But I 
seemed to bring him ill luck too, 

It was a superb morning on which we started. The first laughing 
jackass was making game apparently of the grey streaks in the east, 
as we strapped on our tin pannikins, put our cold beef, bread, tea, and 
ammunition into the saddle pouches, slung our rifles, and rode 
cheerily out of the home paddock. In five minutes we were in the 
forest, our horses’ hoofs and legs wet with the dew they brushed at 
every step—all creation, as yet, silent. If at any time of the day the 
bush is awakened by melody, it is during the morning and evening 
hours, and on this occasion there was no lack of bird music, from the 
sweet fluting of the magpie to the discordant shriek of the gold-crested, 
high-crested cockatoos, bound for a foray amongst somebody’s maize. 
The atmosphere was perfect as atmosphere upon this earth can be ; 
the surroundings, endless vistas of refreshing green, shot with bars ot 
gold, and toned with shadows where the fast-gathering sunbeams had 
not touched. 

Up the ridges, along the crests, down into the valleys we ambled 
for a couple of hours, conversing in undertones, and looking for 
recent bromby occupation. And it so happened that my eye dis- 
covered the first mob. We were by this time fairly in the mountains, 
and, rising to the crest of a ridge, I caught sight, in a verdant bot- 
tom five hundred yards off, of a fine chestnut stallion, three mares, 
and two foals. With a “hist” to the Horse-hunter, I reined in ; he 
did the same. We quietly dismounted, armed, tied up the horses, 
and crept stealthily onwards. The brombies, suspecting no harm, 
leisurely cropped the herbage. As we paused to reconnoitre, the sun 
struck athwart them and showed them to be a happy and handsome 
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family, coats as sleek, manes and tails as fine, and hides as well filled 
as if they were under the care of a stud groom, and movements free 
and graceful as only those of the untamed can be. Stalking from tree 
to tree, and finally crawling on all-fours, we arrived to within a couple 
of hundred yards. There we found our last chance of concealment, 
and sighted accordingly. ‘The Horse-hunter, with true courtesy, 
motioned me to take first shot, and I lost the opportunity-—the only 
good one I had that day—by reluctance proceeding from admiration 
of the victims. The finger was on the trigger, when one of the fillies 
began to graze her way to the sire, of whom she was a remarkable 
copy. The old fellow playfully nibbled at her, and the grand crest 
and outshaken tail revealed by the movement, together with the 
pretty coquetting of the little one to its dam, effectually caused the 
finger to relax, and the trigger to remain unprest. 

The Horse-hunter, very properly, was not to be so fooled, and 
he fired. The foals cantered to the farther side of the mares, the 
mares stood at attention, the sire paused, fore-feet apart, erect, a 
model for an equestrian statue, looking surprised, and curiously 
turning to where the blue smoke curled amongst the trees. Fora 
moment the happy family remained so motionless that they might 
have been photographed ; and an incomparable photograph they 
would have made. All was changed with the crack of the second 
shot, which was not slow in coming. The little mob then took 
alarm, went away first at a trot, then at a swift, graceful hand gallop, 
and were lost amongst the timber of the opposite ridge. The Horse- 
hunter afterwards declared that his anxiety to show me what he 
could do spoiled his aim, Of his ability with the rifle I had 
convincing personal evidence, but he had been out of practice for 
a couple of months, and we next day discovered that the cartridges 
he now tried for the first time did not suit the rifle. ‘Two days later, 
he came in with six-and-twenty horse hides from his own gun. For 
myself, I was not surprised; it was not the first time I had gone 
about oppressed with the conviction that I was the Jonah of. an 
expedition. Nor was I, in truth, at heart sorry to see that comely 
group gallop away unhurt. 

In the course of the day we sighted a dozen mobs. The first 
was the smallest: the largest contained seventeen animals, old and 
young. Time after time the kangaroos spoiled the sport by bounding 
from_us_at.the nick of time towards the horses we had by patient 
labour. stalked. . The latter must have long ago been familiarised 
with these uncouth marsupials ; but the hop, skip, jump, and thud of 
the high«4yers always alarmed them, and if they did not at once 
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decamp, they were kept enough on the alert to get the better of us. 
As the day advanced, we found that the horses had left the green 
glades, and were standing meditating in the ridges, generally upon an 
eminence from which they could receive prompt warning of an 
approaching intruder. 

Our one success was the shooting of a small “ nuggety ” chestnut 
mate. She was one of twelve, amongst which there were two horses— 
the chief, a massive upstanding bay fit for any warrior’s charger; and 
the other, a compact, showy roan. The Horse-hunter’s bullet, at long 
range, entered between the ribs, as she was moving at a walk nearer 
to her fellows. She gave a snort of pain, reared, and began to 
plunge. The bay and the roan, fright and anxiety visible in every 
action, trotted up, pawing, and sniffing the blood-dappled grass. 
Another shot was quickly fired at the roan, which was hit, as it 
seemed, in the shoulder, but not badly; and then the lot galloped 
at full speed out of range. .The poor little mare lagged, however, 
behind in sore distress, and the rest, soon slackening speed, wheeled 
with tails streaming out and heads boldly up, and trotted back to 
their wounded companion. If ever dumb creatures expressed pain- 
ful sympathy and hopeless bewilderment, that did they. They tried 
to urge on the mare, the big bay especially giving her an encouraging 
lead, and, finding no response, always returning and circling round 
her. It was with a feeling of relief that by-and-by, making a long 
détour to come down at the head of the mob, I espied the death- 
stricken mare standing trembling under a tree. The remainder had 
winded us as we descended the ravine, and made into the hills, 
where half-a-mile distant we could hear them neigh, and see them 
pause in close company, facing the spot where the chestnut trembled 
on.: Before we could carry out our merciful intention of putting her 
out of her misery, the bullet finished its work. She sunk to her 
knees, and rolled over dead. She appeared, when first I saw her 
under the hunter’s aim, glossy, plump, and bright with strength ; 
during the twenty minutes which intervened between then and the 
final halt under the iron bark she had apparently been transformed 
into another creature.. Her coat had become rough, her tail and 
mane were drooping ; the arch was gone from the neck, the limbs 
were feeble, and her very flesh had shrunken. - She presented the 
difference between a favourite one-would love to fondle and cherish, 
and a miserable weed fit-only for the knacker’s shambles. 

The Horse-hunter was much mortified at missing the roan, which 
he had known for four years past as a mischievous rogue that had 
Once performed the wonderful feat of scrambling and leaping over 
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the trap-yard fence, and had three times been the means of turning 
aside mobs that were thundering straight for the cu/-de-sac. The big 
bay was also a notorious individual—a daring and artful freebooter, 
parading jauntily along the paddock fences to-day, giving the alarm 
here, there, and everywhere to-morrow, and at all times an impertinent 
meddler with legitimate sport. My guide was quite depressed at the 
results of his shooting, and, before we remounted, gave a styiking 
proof of his skill as a marksman. <A couple of kangaroos had been 
watching us, at a distance of two hundred and fifty measured paces. 
He aimed at one (the “old man”), which, probably by accident, 
though it seemed by design, simultaneously dropped to its forefeet. 
The sportsman whistled and shouted, “ Now, then: get up, old boy!” 
and—this must have been a mere coincidence too—the kangaroo 
on the instant stood erect on its hind legs, and received the bullet 
clean in the centre of the chest, tumbling over very much dead. 
Still, the shooter refused to be comforted. “ Only to think,” he said, as 
we jogged up the next ridge, “that I once shot twenty-seven without 
moving from a tree on this very ridge” —an exploit which I subsequently 
heard verified by an eye-witness. He had managed this by putting 
a common device of his own into practice ; had begun by crippling 
a mare, with the express purpose of keeping the horses around her. 
My Horse-hunter, I found, enjoyed a high reputation in the 
country around for skill in catching and shooting wild horses and 
scalping kangaroos. He was the Nimrod of the district, gave his 
mind to the calling, and made it pay. The bromby nature he had 
closely studied, and knew its manners and customs. Of this I 
witnessed a curious incident. We had with difficulty stalked a mob 
of brombies, only to be annoyed by seeing that they were too far in 
an open glade for the rifle. Pausing at the last bit of cover, he 
whistled an imitation of a horse’s neigh so much like the original, that, 
looking another way at the time, I fancied it was one of our own 
animals. The brombies were, for the moment, deceived also; the 
mob stood still, gazing wonderingly right and left, and the leader 
moved in a dignified manner a few steps towards us. Something 
then opened his eyes to the deception, for, without any apparent 
cause, he suddenly swerved round and took away his companions in 
furious stampede. I learned from the Horse-hunter that when the 
patriarch of a mob is shot down the second stallion, if there is a 
second amongst them, screams, rushes at his once successful but now 
prostrate rival, and worries him, dog-like, with his teeth, as if the 
sudden remembrance of animosities and humiliations prompted him 
to add to the death-agonies of the chieftain whose will, during life, 
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he dared not oppose. The hunter naturally takes advantage of this 
unseemly exhibition of rage, and lays the rivals side by side. 

The kangaroos in the district had been, and indeed are, very 
troublesome, and my companion in the hunt after brombies had 
made a good deal of money by scalp-hunting. After the passing of 
the Marsupials Destruction Act,' a number of young fellows bought 
horses and equipments, and in this part of the country devoted 
themselves to shooting the universal pest. At first the local boards, 
acting under the statute, fixed the rate of pay at 8d. per scalp, and 
the price was remunerative to a good sportsman. During the month 
previous to my visit, one of the partners who was the receiver for the 
locality accepted 3,500 scalps, which, being counted and entered to 
the credit of the scalpers, were burnt according to custom. The 
time had, however, arrived when the necessity for destroying the 
kangaroo was not so great. The drought had driven them in during 
the previous years, but as the grass and water became abundant they 
had retired and spread over the country. The rate was thereupon 
reduced to 6¢. per scalp, and this leaving little profit over expenses, 
most of the hunters had packed their baggage and left the district, 
as far as they cared, to its fate.. 

The head stockman on the station, one of the prettiest riders 
after stock I have seen, was however allowed the privilege of spending 
his spare time in scalp-hunting, and in six months he handed in 
scalps which were paid for to the extent of £140. Living as he 
did on the spot, the entire cost to him could not have been more 
than £40. The rest was good pocket-money for a man of his class. 
The sport should go for something, moreover. There are no elements 
of danger or hairbreadth escapes, as with that romantic American 


' This Act has been in operation three years, but for the first eighteen months 
the people of the district took no interest init. Many things are done with a rush 
in the Colonies, and when it was found that scalp-hunting would pay, something 
in the nature of a rush took place. Though at first 8¢. was offered for Kangaroo 
and 3d. for the smaller Marsupials, the rate dropped as I have described, and 
since the above was written I find that the Act is becoming a dead letter. The 
English reader will realise what pests the Marsupials are when I state that 
during the year and a half when scalping was brisk, 35,890 scalps were paid for 
by the official receiver, and of these 30,000 came from the run to which this and a 
previous article apply. The money was raised by assessments fixed by a local 
board—so much for sheep and so much for cattle. Twenty head of cattle were 
equal in assessment to 100 sheep. It is generally held that a kangaroo eats as 
much grass as a sheep, and destroys as much as it eats, through the knowing 
manner in which it picks out the best herbage. In Queensland alone a million of 
skins must have been wasted. The head stockman used to skin the ‘‘old men,” 
and never had any difficulty in selling them at 22s. per dozen, 
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scalp- hunting the accounts of which used to take away our boyish 
breath. You require a quiet horse used to the gun, and a piece that 
will hit hard and shoot straight; and you must never forget to 
approach your game against the wind. Kangaroos have a knowing 
‘scent, and you had better remain at home if you neglect. this pre- 
caution. Better the creatures saw than smelt you. In the one case 
they would probably stand and gaze inquiringly, until, all too late, 
they would have an end put to their inquiring for evermore ; in the 
other, they would be up and away, of leaving their tails behind 
them. 

Deliberation, too, in every movement is necessary in dismounting ; 
in allowing the horse to stroll slowly forward, you keeping discreetly 
by the saddle flap; and in giving him at the proper moment a poke 
in the ribs to accelerate his walk, leaving you a clear shot. If possible, 
you should manceuvre to get two or three kangaroos in a line, for the 
AAA cartridges sent home will despatch a couple as effectually as.one. 
The Horse-hunter in one day killed, or effectually crippled, three at 
one shot in the. morning, and five at one shot in the evening, and a 
very indifferent marksman on another occasion, by a miraculous 
stroke of luck, bagged 12 adult kangaroos with two barrels,.besides 
three or four babies that hopped out of the dead mother’s pouch, 
and were despatched with a stick. The best thing in scalp-hunting 
done by the Horse-hunter was last winter: he went out at daylight, 
and returned an hour after dark with 70 empty cartridges and 75 
scalps depending from his saddle-how. This was altogether unpre- 
cedented Juck, however, but he often handed in as many as 60 to the 
official receiver, as the produce of a day’s shooting. It must not be 
overlooked that there is work as well as pleasure in this sport, which 
means continual mounting, loading, and cutting off the ears together 
with the strip of skin connecting them. Fifty yards is a sensible 
range for kangaroo shooting, but on moonlight nights the scalp- 
hunters can lessen that distance by one-fifth, My own experience 
has been that a bounding kangaroo is a better mark than a stationary 
one. If it is a side shot, you should aim two feet ahead ; if the animal 
is leaping towards you, by firing low you will break its legs, even if 
the breast be missed. 
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THE ENTREMESES OF 
CERVANTES. 


| N the “Grand Sultana” one of the minor characters—while declar- 

ing that the thanks of the public are due to a certain “‘ Alonso 
Martinez, upon whom God be merciful,” for his substitution in 
comedies of dances which alike entertain and delight, for Entremeses— 
speaks of the latter in no complimentary terms, as “ hungry, thievish, 
and becudgelled.” These terms, however, are intended rather to defame 
the subject of the pieces than to bring the pieces themselves into dis- 
grace. For their matter was almost always taken from what are known 
as the lower classes, and highly respectable people rarely appear in 
them. As Lope said, in his ‘‘ Art of making New Comedies,” extremés 
de Rey jamds se ha visto. Such a sight would be as uncanny as the 
appearance of a prince or archbishop in a farce of the present day. 
Entremeses were so called first by Timoneda, and succeeded the old 
pasos or passages taken from some favourite author. They were 
interludes, short pieces playing about twenty minutes at the longest, 
which have now long fallen out of fashion. They used formerly to be 
introduced between the acts of a comedy, or between the Loa and 
the Auto in a religious play. In this respect they resembled the 
chorus, which filled up the intervals of a Greek tragedy. They were 
by no means confined to Spain, but were frequent also in France, 
Germany, and Italy. Tumbling and rope-dancing appear to have 
been their representatives in our own country. The sainete, or farce, is 
now their nearest equivalent. They were always more or less comic 
in character, and were written in a simple popular style, to relieve the 
audience from the mental exhaustion into which they were supposed 
to be cast by following the various vicissitudes of the characters in 
the principal comedy. As, however, they bore no relation to the main 
piece, it might have been imagined @ Jrior7 that they would rather 
confuse than assist the spectators in their attempts to understand or 
remember the involved and intricate relations which almost invariably 
attend the development of a Spanish plot. But, says a Spanish critic, 
entremeses are of the greatest service to a comedy, whether it be 
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good or bad—for, if it be good, they act as wings, enabling it to soar 
still higher, and, if it be bad, they act as crutches, which at least will 
prevent it from falling to the ground. In a word, they make the good 
better, and the bad they make not to appear so. 

The Entremeses of Cervantes are by many preferred to his 
Comedies. They are not, it is the general and perhaps correct opinion, 
to be surpassed by any of those of his successors. They are cer- 
tainly free from that tediousness which is a contraband article in the 
custom-house of popular opinion. Nor is the wit of Cervantes 
cramped in them by the fetters of rhyme. Though poetry of some 
kind is to be met with in every one of the nine which he wrote, yet 
two only, by no means the best, are written entirely in metre. These 
are “The Election of the Alcaldes of Daganzo,” and “The Bully 
Widower,” composed chiefly in hendecasyllabics, of a far less sublime 
sort, however, than those with which the reader of his comedies is too 
well acquainted. For the matter, though thieves and cudgellings enter 
frequently enough into the interludes of Cervantes, they are not 
permitted to constitute the sole or chief interest. They are merely 
adminicular dues paid to the custom of his time. But in every one of 
them may be found some instructive moral. ‘The Bully Widower,” 
for example, which is a counterpart of the “ Matron of Ephesus,” will 
show that inconstancy is not exclusively a feminine attribute. The 
“Judge of Divorce” will show some of the inconveniences of 
matrimony, and the wisdom of AZsop’s old frog, who refused, though 
thirsty, to hop down into the well, because he could not clearly 
see his way out again. The “Jealous Old Man” introduces us to a 
Nartholo, the dupe of a married Rosine, and the “ Election of the 
Alcaldes” is a just and excellent satire on the Dogberries and Bridoi- 
sons, petty magistrates who make themselves ridiculous when they 
are incapable of showing themselves unjust. 

The “Spectacle of Marvels” is shown by a puppet-player, his 
wife, anda small musician. Arriving at a country village, they present 
themselves before the Governor, the Alcalde, the Alderman, and 
the Clerk. Two of these officials have, as frequently in Spanish 
farces, comic names. The Alcalde is called “ Blessed Cabbage Head,” 
and the Clerk “ Night Crow,” names which fit their respective con- 
ditions as well as Fidele’s suited with her faith, and Pistol’s 
with his fierceness. The puppet-player advises his wife to put an 
edge to her tongue on the stone of flattery, and she compliments the 
Governor, who is the author of a poem, “The Deluge of Seville.” 
They obtain leave to present their show that night at the nuptials of 
the Alderman’s daughter. The puppet-player prologises to the effect 
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that the “Spectacle of Marvels” was composed by the wise Tontonelo, 
which is, being interpreted, “ dolt,” who wore his beard to his waist, 
under such-and-such parallels, rhombs, stars, and constellations ; and 
that it is remarkable in being invisible to all who have any taint 
in their blood of illegitimacy or Jewish proselytism—common infir- 
mities, as he calls them, of the day. The Alcalde, who has four fin- 
gers of fat of a rank old Christian on the four sides of his pedigree, 
is quite confident that for him, at all events, no iota of the entertain- 
ment will be invisible, or even indistinct. Equally confident is his 
daughter, who wishes she was as sure of going to heaven as of seeing 
the show. Equally confident are all the other officials. Not one 
of them has been “born among the mallows ”—a Spanish phrase for 
a low extraction. The show commences. “Here,” says the showman, 
pointing to a blank sheet, “ we see the most valiant Samson a-pulling 
down the pillars, and here we behold Herodias a-dancing the zara- 
band and the chacona.” Upon the latter of these performances, the 
Alcalde—who, like Mrs. Malaprop, always desires to say what is best, 
but seldom succeeds in doing it—makes a remark ludicrously out of 
season. From time to time this same dignitary waxes wroth with 
the small musician, and once threatens to throw a bench at him 
solely for hissmallness. Other sights succeed, mostly of a savage sort. 
There is a dreadful dark-brown bull, with horns like an awl. There 
are a couple of dozen of ravening lions and honey-devouring bears, 
imaginary animals with the might of Hercules, and each brandishing 
an apocryphal sword. Lastly, there is a flock of rats directly 
descended from those in Noah’s ark, blue, black, and marbled; one 
of which the bride, not content with seeing, declares has bitten her 
knee, and implores help from heaven, since there is none on earth. 
The dénotiment is the entrance of a quartermaster, with commands 
to the Governor to billet certain soldiers. As the new-comer is 
unable to see anything whatever of the marvels on the sheet, he is 
exploded with hisses, like Satan on his return from Paradise. Not 
approving of this, he beats the officials, and a general becudgelling 
ensues, in which the Alcalde does not forget his grudge against 
the diminutive musician. This entremes perhaps suggested to 
Piron his comic opera of the “ Faux-Prodige,” or the “ Robe of 
Dissension.” Here a servant prevents the marriage of his master’s 
sweetheart to another man, by exhibiting to him the old black gown 
of an alguacil. The magic robe he declares to be of a beautiful 
flame colour, and enriched with marvellous embroidery, but both 
its broidery and its redness can be seen only by him of whose 
affianced the conduct is without reproach. It was this very robe 
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which, shown to Claudius, caused the murder of Messalina. The 
rival of his ‘master sees nothing, and incontinently repudiates the 
match. Piron has written a full harmony on the theme of Cervantes, 
and not the least musical of his variations is that in which Baliver- 
nos the servant, purely on account of this wondrous robe, falls into 
peril of being torn to pieces as a common pest by all the women ot 
the neighbourhood. But there is nothing in Piron to compensate for 
the excellent fooling of Cervantes, when he makes the Alcalde, who 
was so determined to believe in the unreal, end by disbelieving in the 
real. He is obstinate in the opinion that the quartermaster has been 
sent by the wise Tontonelo, whom he threatens with two hundred 
lashes for his untimely interference ; nor is he to be ousted from the 
idea by the repeated asseverations to the contrary of the showman 
Chanfalla and his wife. He is in the condition of Macbeth on the 
blasted heath—with him “nothing is but what is not”—or of the 
prince in one‘of his cataleptic attacks in Tennyson’s Tale. It seems 
likely that Cervantes wrote this and every other of his entremeses with 
a further and less open design than that of merely administering to 
the delight of a theatrical audience. And, as a sentence is a cheveril 
glove to a good wit, so all the farces of Cervantes, and especially 
this, may be stretched into a wider significance. It may be, and 
has been, interpreted as a satire on Lope, “ that monster of nature ”— 
an idea which is supported by the reply of the cobbler to the Careful 
Guardian, an entremes to be considered hereafter, when that gentleman 
had improvised a metrical composition on his mistress’s pattens, 
commencing, “ Pattens of my bowels.” “These verses sound so well,” 
said the cobbler, “that they seem to be Lope’s, as indeed is every- 
thing good or—appearing so.” But if we set about to find more 
meaning than meets the ear in Cervantes’ entremeses, there are 
plenty of Chanfallas in every generation—men who make their profit 
or amusement out of an ever-credulous public, by goods that grow 
only in the misty garden of the world of dreams. Tyll Eulenspiegel 
was a representative of a large class of Chanfallas when he filched 
the boor’s green cloth by persuading him—not, indeed, without the 
assistance of a parson—that it was blue. 

The entremeses are commonly concerned with some human 
weakness. As vanity and superstition were the subject of the 
“Spectacle of Marvels,” so superstition and deceit are that of the 
“Cave of Salamanca.” This farce is grounded on the well-worn 
theme of woman’s infidelity. A deluded husband is regretting his 
enforced absence for a while from a wife whom he considers 
superior to Portia and Lucrece. The wife is not wanting in sighs 
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and tears and fainting fits. Her words are tender-and affectionate 
as those of the women in Terence. As soon as he has gone out, 
a sacristan and a barber, the respective adulterers of mistress and 
maid, come in. A student of Salamanca also forms one of the 
party. A buck-basket has been previously sent by a pimp of 
a washerwoman, full of chickens, pasties, fruit, and wine for the 
evening entertainment. In the midst of their amusement, while 
the maudlin minister is dancing to the sound of a guitar with his 
sacred petticoats tucked about his middle, a knocking, ominous as 
that in Macbeth, is heard at the door. The husband has returned. 
The student is packed into the straw house, and the barber and 
sacristan occupy conjointly the coal-hole, which was apparently at 
that perioda space situated in the cock-loft. To afford time for 
this, the ‘faithful and most cautious wife is meanwhile making all 
sorts of inquiries of her husband at the door. “ Who are you? ‘What 
was* I‘ doing when: you went away? What mark is there on-one of 
my shoulders? What is the name of our maid-servant?” ‘The husband, 
being allowed at Jast to enter, is congratulating his wife‘on her extreme 
precaution, when an unlucky moan is heard from the student, who is 
half suffocated by a heap of straw which has fallen on him. The 
wife hastens to explain that she has- given- him lodging -there- for 
charity’s sake, and the student plays into her hands with a stratagem 
from which ‘the piece derives its name. -He has, he-says, learned 
the magic art in the cave of Salamanca, a mysterious place which 
also enters into the comedies of Alarcon. If the husband cares to 
see a specimen of his powers, he will instantly produce two devils in 
the’shape of a barber and a sacristan with a basket full of dainties. 
A piece of needless profanity, in which Cervantes seems to have 
delighted, is here put into the mouth of the maid-servant, who inquires 
whether the devils are baptised. The devils sup with the party, the 
barber bearing witness that even the mhabitants of hell are tormented 
by hunger. The reader of Dante will -recall the observations of 
Statius about the appetite of those in purgatory. The farce concludes 
after the approved fashion with octavas de arte mayor. To show how 
often Cervantes stole from himself, as Settle accused Dryden of doing, 
a sentiment of the irreverent maid-servant must be quoted : “My 
barber knows for my purpose as much- Latin as Antonio de Nebrija, 
and more.” ‘This, the reader. may remember, has been expressed in 
other words both in the comedy of the “ House-of Jealousy” and in 
“Don Quixote.” os 

Perhaps the least entertaining of the entremeses is the “ Judge 
of Divorce.” In this piece there is no kind of plot. It is a mere 
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satirical dialogue in which nothing is concluded. Four couples— 
an old man, a soldier, a surgeon, and a porter, with their respective 
wives—seek for divorce @ mensé et thoro. The women’s complaint is 
in every case the same. One of them calls her husband a bag of 
bones, another calls hers a stick, a third is of opinion that in well- 
regulated states marriages, like leases, should determine or be renew- 
able every three years. The husbands on their side declare that if, 
as the law supposes, the wife lives under the power of the husband, the 
husband assuredly dies under the power of the wife. ‘ Why, then,” 
they ask, “should not a divorce be granted, if we are unwilling to die 
with them, and they are unwilling to live with us?” “ If] that were 
sufficient reason,” replies the judge, “an infinite number of people, 
infinitisimos, would be for shaking the yoke of matrimony off their 
shoulders.” Finally, these watches that will not keep time are to be 
regulated on some other day ; and a dance with a song, of which the 
burden is that the worst agreement is better than the best divorce, 
concludes the scene. 

The “ Jealous Old Man ” is cut out of the same cloth with the novel 
of the “Jealous Estremadoran.” Even the names of the respective 
protagonists, Cafiizares and Carrizales, closely resemble each other. 
The effect of evil which the first luscious pages of this tale were likely to 
produce is considerably lessened by the bitterness of its conclusion. 
But the entremes possesses no redeeming corrective quality. From 
beginning to end it is wholly immoral. As two out of Cervantes’ inter- 
ludes turn upon successful adultery, we may well suppose this 
subject suited to the taste of his audience. The same taste prevailed 
in England, as the reader of the Spectator is well aware, in the bar- 
barous time of Addison. The Christian public of his day found in 
the violation of the marriage vow an inexhaustible well of mirth. 
It is difficult to determine how many grave and reverend gentlemen 
suffered this injury in plays of the Georgian era. No country squire 
came up to town, according to Addison, for any other purpose. The 
jealous old man is seventy years of age, and his wife fifteen. He 
has married her, he says, for her innocent society only; he is not 
destitute of understanding, or desirous of seeing the other world as 
soon as possible, but he would fain pass with her the vespers of his 
life. He has none other friend but her, whose soft hands he hopes 
may arrange his pillow and close his eyes in death. Their ages are 
indeed widely divergent ; but if he has none of the fire, he has also 
none of the inconstancy, of youth. He is indulgent and charitable. 
His wife has trinkets in abundance, and she is confused by the many 
different colours of her robes. She is better dressed than a palm-bud, 
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and the window of a rich silversmith holds not rarer jewels than she. 
What more could the mind of woman desire? The old man dreams 
of happiness. True, he loves his wife; true, he is jealous of her, 
jealous of the sun which shines upon her, jealous of the gown which 
falls upon her, jealous of the air which touches her. He adopts 
sundry precautions for her welfare, and she calls him a savage bar- 
barian. He tries to contribute to her security by the exclusion and 
condemnation of gossips of her own sex, and she inveighs against 
him as a wolf's mouth, a scorpion’s tongue, and a den of malice. 
Alas! all his solicitude is to little purpose. A female neighbour— 
he hates the word female neighbour—a lady on whom Cervantes has 
bestowed the not incongruous name of Nettle, an evil female friend, 
who hides more wickedness than the cloak of night—in one word, a 
Celestina—brings to him one day some stamped leather tapestry 
on which are painted the paladins of Charlemagne. She is com- 
pelled to sell this work of art at a sacrifice, to release her son from 
prison. So she says, but her mouth is full of lies. The good old 
gentleman gives her a doubloon, but will not deprive her of the 
tapestry. She unrolls it, however, to show him the beauty of the 
figures, and while, with what little sight remains to him, he is 
admiring it, a gallant enters behind it into his wife’s room. The 
adulterer’s escape is facilitated by throwing a basin of water into 
eyes already too nearly blind. We may imagine the shouts of 
laughter with which the elegant taste of a virtuous public received 
this incident. Nor is the advancement of morality and the reforma- 
tion of the age, the drama’s true business, solely dependent in this 
entremes on such incidents as these. There is_a little tiny girl, so 
young as scarcely to be able to dress herself, but yet an accomplished 
liar, She is the niece of the unhappy protagonist, of whom she 
speaks as a wicked old sorcerer, and advises his being drowned in 
the well and afterwards buried in the stable. Net altogether without 
reason is it said of her in the play that Satan speaks in her mouth. 
This same wren of nine asks Mistress Nettle, the female neighbour— 
to give her no worse a name—to bring her also a little friar for her 
own diversion. The piece concludes with a disturbance of the 
neighbourhood by the innocent wife, who, on being accused by her 
husband, is naturally loud in recrimination, followed by the entrance 
of a policeman and the inevitable musicians. The whole interlude 
is little more than a justification—nay, canonization—of domestic 
depravity and dishonour. 

The “ Feigned Biscayan” deals with the same section of society 
as the novel of the “ Feigned Aunt.” There is an excellent moral 
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in it, though drawn, like the tribute-money of Vespasian, from an 
lifisavouty ‘commodity.. It shows the biter bit, and may have 
been written in’ the idle hope of restraining the greed of that 
folk,” if Tio time or place few, who pride themselves on reaping 
a rich harvest, however dishonourably, from the folly and weakness 
of those of whom they profess themselves the friends. A gentleman 
who is anxious—more, indeed, for his amusement than for any moral 
purpose—to puta trick upon a muger errada, or cocotte of Seville, 
introduces to her a friend of his who pretends to be a. Biscayan, 
mimicking ‘the bad Spanish of that country, whereof we have a 
sample set in the mouth of one of Don Quixote’s earliest antagonists. 
He is described by his friend as a buffalo, with a face like that of one 
swallowing a pill, a little of an ass, something of a fool, and a bit of 
a drunkard. This fellow bears astrong resemblance to the con- 
federate, in our newspapers of the present day, just come. up from 
the country to enjoy himself in town, with a handful of counterfeit 
sovereigns, which he—good, simple man !—shows as part of the in- 
heritance left him by an old aunt. Him the cocotte incontinently 
determines to skin like a cat.. She lends him ten crowns on‘a chain 
worth one hundred and fifty. This chain is false, but a facsimile of 
it in gold has been previously tested by a jeweller at the Biscayan’s 
request. The cocotte inquires about the false chain of the jeweller, 
who, supposing it the same with that he had seen, declares it, without 
further examination, to be genuine twenty-two carat gold... Soon 
after the Biscayan, under the pretext of having received a summons 
to attend his father’s death-bed, asks for the chain, offering the ten 
crowns which had been lent to him, with some interest. The lady 
produces the chain, which he at once declares to be false, and not 
that he had left with her. The lady’s asseverations and oaths are to 
little purpose, and she is only saved from being carried before the 
justice, from whom she can of course, owing to her profession, only 
expect injustice, by a forfeit of her ten crowns, a gift of six more to 
the policeman, and a supper to all the actors in the piece. Cervantes 
has generally observed the unity of action in his entremeses, but in 
this it is broken by an episode which, though it has no connection 
with the main story, gives some idea of the time in which it was 
written. A fragmatica or royal edict was published in January 1611 
by Philip ITI. against the use of coaches, which had been brought over 
from Flanders by the Princess Marguerite, wife of Don Juan. A 
lady friend of the leading lady of the interlude speaks of this inter- 
diction with. no little dismay. It is true she allows that riding on 
horseback has fallen into disuse, since a dozen young gallants packed 
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themselves up “in a coach like pieces of meat ina pasty, and that 
when the land-galleys fail them they will again take to riding like 
their honourable ancestors. But it is very hard that women like 
herself should not be allowed to ride seated in the poop ofa carriage, 
filling it from side to side, and staring at everybody, how and when 
and where they will. She is only consoled by her friend’s reply, 
that she will be still able to walk the streets in her mantle of Sevillian 
crape, and her new clogs with their silver lines, walking and mincing 
as she goes, like the daughters of Zion in Isaiah’s prophecy ; nor, 
she is assured, will flies be wanting to such excellent honey. The 
musicians come in at the end, like the clown at a Christmas panto- 
mime, with no better excuse than this: “We have heard everything, 
and here we are.” ‘The burden of the concluding ballad is that the 
best-advised woman knows little or nothing. 

Hardly more complimentary are the lines which end the interlude of 
the “ Careful Guardian,” informing us that women always choose what 
is worth the least. In this graphic and witty sketch a kitchen scullion, 
the very cleanest in the scullion’s calendar, is wooed by a soldier and 
a sub-sacristan, a shabby sub-sacristan and ‘a knavish soldier with” 
ragged robes and scarf and spy-glass. The ecclesiastic has given 
her a large quince-jam box crammed with the parings of the sacred 
wafers, white as very snow, besides half a dozen wax candle-ends, 
also white as ermine. The military suitor has nothing to offer her 
save tears and sighs and sobs. It is needless, perhaps, to add that 
the kitchen vestal, with the strong common sense of her sex, prefers, 
under these circumstances, the gown to the sword. But the soldier 
will not quit herdoor. Like the gardener’s dog, as the Spaniards say, 
he cannot eat the cabbage himself, but he will take care that nobody 
else eats it. He turns in succession out of the street in which the 
star of his perdition shines, a boy begging charity for the oil lamp of 
Santa Lucia’s image, a vendor of cambric lace and ribbons, of whom 
the scullion would fain purchase some edgings for shirts, and a 
cobbler who brings her some pattens, of which the gallant soldier 
is fain to take charge, offering the cobbler an old tooth-pick as a 
security. Thus does he prevent the gnats entering the cellar 
wherein is the sweet liquor of his content. Finally, to avoid a fight 
between her two zvamorat?, the maid-servant determines, after the 
exact fashionable amount of modest maidenly hesitation, in favour 
of the sub-sacristan, who has previously presented her with a sort of 
schedule declaratory of his love, and dated the 6th of May 1611—the 
day, perhaps, on which the interlude was written—witnessed by his 
heart, his understanding, his memory, and his will. The unity of 
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place in the piece is necessarily preserved by the soldier’s resolve 
not to quit his station before his mistress’s house, reminding the 
reader in this respect of a play once offered to Rich, the manager 
of Covent Garden, in which any violation of the same unity was 
effectually precluded by the protagonist being tied to the leg of the 
table during the whole entertainment. 

The action of the interlude of the “ Election of the Alcalde” or 
Mayor of Daganzo passes in a consistory assembled and met together 
in the town-hall of that country village. Here, before the local 
magnates, four candidates for the yearly office declare solemnly their 
respective qualifications. The names of these and their examiners 
may be quoted as samples of the custom in Spain as in England of 
that time, of coining, with little or no change, proper out of common 
names. The former are Ham, Crag, Frog, and Vapours; the 
latter Sneeze, Carob, Pandore, and Hoof. The candidates for the 
“yare,” as Dryden calls it in his description of Sir Slingsby Bethel, 
are all country bumpkins, and, with the exception of Mr. Frog, of 
little understanding. In the same condition are, with the exception 
of their foreman, Mr. Hoof, the bachelor, the examining com- 
mittee, to one of which body we are indebted for the information 
that heaven can do what it pleases without any one being able to 
oppose it, especially when it rains. During the examination Mr. 
Vapours, a man who can mend a shoe like a tailor, confesses that he 
is unable to read, nor, as he boasts, can it be proved that any one of 
the stock of the Vapours had ever so little judgment as to set himself 
to learn chimeras of this kind, which carry men to the stake and 
women to the House of Correction. He knows, however, matters of 
far more exceeding profit, as, for example, all the four prayers (what- 
ever those may be), which he gets through, as he tells us, half a dozen 
times every week. Mr. Ham knows his letters, and has been engaged 
for three months in learning the alphabet, which indeed he hopes 
thoroughly to master in about five more. He professes himself an 
excellent ploughman, and no poor blacksmith. He can shoot with a 
cross-bow like Cicero, and were it not that he aims a trifle too much 
towards the left, not a single bird would sing in the neighbourhood. 
To all this he adds the negative qualifications of being neither deaf 
nor blind. Such exceptional recommendations for the office of 
mayor are, of course, extremely desirable, but the council are un- 
willing to make their election till they have heard the virtues of 
the remaining candidates. Mr. Crag, in his own opinion, can lend 
laws to Lycurgus, and can afford to treat the famous Bartulus in a 
way that calls down upon him the animadversion of the chapter. 
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Moreover, he has over five dozen wine flavours stamped upon his 
palate, and on one occasion, when asked to test a jar of wine, declared 
it tasted of wood, leather, and iron. When the jar was exhausted, 
a small piece of wood with a leather thong and key attached was 
found at the bottom. This marvellous instance of keenness of 
judgment is recorded also in the second part of “ Don Quixote.” The 
reader will remember how Sancho, on tasting some wine of Ciudad 
Real, was moved to declare to Tomé Cecial, the knight of the 
bachelor, Sanson Carrasco, his great and natural instinct as a taster 
of wines, how by smell alone he could tell their country, lineage, 
flavour, age, with all other matters appurtenant to them; and no 
wonder, indeed, for had he not on his father’s side two of the most 
excellent judges of wine in all La Mancha? Ona day they were 
asked their opinion of a certain butt. One tasted the butt, the other 
merely smelt it. One said it tasted of iron, the other that it smelt 
of leather. The owner said the cask was clean, the liquor un- 
adulterated. ‘Time went by, the wine was sold and consumed, when 
lo! on washing out the butt, a small key was found hanging by a 
leather thong. Though, in a more civilised country and in a later 
time, such a qualification as this would have at once made a 
magistrate of Mr. Crag, it was, in the barbarous period in which 
Cervantes wrote, considered insufficient. The last candidate, Mr. 
Frog, appears—a man with such a remarkable memory that he could 
repeat the whole of the famous ancient ballad of “ Alva’s Dog” 
without missing a word. This was a fellow absurdly unfitted for 
magisterial functions. He was for having the usual thin vare of 
office changed into a stout sapling of holm-oak, two fingers in 
breadth at the least, so as not to bend with the weight of a purse of 
ducats, or other heavy bribes. He was for making magistrates civil 
and courteous, and not allowing them to dishonour with harsh 
words the unfortunate man brought before them by his crimes. He 
thought the magistrate’s insolence sometimes more painful than the 
cruelty of his sentence. Power, he said, should not destroy politeness, 
nor should the prostration of the prisoner give birth to pride and 
arrogance in his judge. Such another madman was this Mr. Frog as 
Don Quixote, when he gave his advice to Sancho about to exercise 
authority in the island of Barataria. “Do not, my son, ill-treat 
with words him whom it is thy duty to chastise with deeds. For the 
unfortunate, the pain of punishment is sufficient without the addition 
of insult. Consider the accused set before thy foot-stool as an un- 
happy man, subject to the depraved conditions of our common nature, 
and as far as may be, without injury to his adversary, show thyself to 
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him long-suffering and compassionate. All the attributes, indeed, of 
God are equal, but His attribute of mercy,-in such eyes as ours, is 
more excellent and illustrious than His attribute of justice.” 

Mr. Hoof, the president, is about to give his vote in favour of 
this last candidate, when there is an irruption of gipsies and marvel- 
lous gipsy-girls, which prorogues the business of the election till the 
morrow. The gipsies proceed to the concluding dance and song, 
but are interrupted by the entrance of a sub-sacristan, who takes 
upon himself to find fault with their unseemly procrastination of judi- 
cial procedure. Mr. Frog is indignant. “What devil,” he cries, “has 
donned your tongue? Who brings you here to interfere with the 
course of justice? Are you going to govern the State? Busy yourself 
about your church bells and your own affairs, and don’t be for advising 
our rulers, who know better than we what they ought to do. If they 
are bad, pray to God for their improvement ; if good, beseech Him 
that we may never lose them.” Well may one of the judges say that 
Mr. Frog sings better than a dying swan. Without longer delay a 
blanket is provided, and the wretched ecclesiastical meddler, though 
he threatens excommunication to every one who. touches a hair of 
it, is lightly tossed up to the stars. He leaves the chapter in sadness, 
but with increased sagacity, determining to sew up his mouth with a 
couple of cobbler’s ends for the future. Here is a verse translated, 
which may serve as a sample of the songs which conclude the en- 
tremeses. It is sung by one of the marvellous gipsy-girls while 
dancing : “As the winds change, and as the boughs change also, 
which, naked in winter, are clothed in summer time ; so we too will 
change our dances every moment, for in women changing there is 
nothing new nor strange.” The song is written_in the usual octave 
measure, the rest of the piece being in easy hendecasyllabics. The 
subject is little likely to lose interest for us, so long as our petty 


" parochial meetings, say for the choice of a churchwarden, are distin- 


guished by their present generosity, courtesy, and intelligence. 

The puns and verbal errors, which constitute much of the humour 
of all the interludes, are in this exceptionally frequent. Mr. Carob is a 
near relation of some of Shakespeare’s clowns, in defying the matter for 
a tricksy word, and a direct ancestor of Mrs. Malaprop in his parts of 
speech. As for the puns, they are more permissible in a farce than in 
the mouth of Hamlet who complains of being too much i’ the sun, or of 
Shylock when he declares his impious daughter damned for quitting 
her dam. 

In the other verse interlude, called the “Bully Widower,” the 
player of the title-réle is one Trampdgos, a name conveying an 
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odour.of collusion. He is introduced loudly and bitterly lamenting 
the death of Pericona, his partner, and that of all his bully band. 
Her age was thirty-two years for her friends and neighbours, but, 
as a matter of fact, she was fifty-six. She was, however, able, with 
a woman’s address, to convert curls of silver into curls of gold. 
The issues in her arms and legs made her a very Aranjuez ; she had 
five true teeth and a dozen false ones, but withal was green as a jujube 
tree, and healthy as a wild pear. Tamarisk-water would have kept 
her alive, if she had only followed her physician’s advice and drunk it 
regularly for seventy years. To Trampdgos, owing to her power of 
beguiling the public of pence, she was a well of gold, a mine of Potosi. 
But she has left him, alas! for ever, and gone—and this is the worst 
of it—he cannot imagine where. He is unable definitely to declare her 
venue in that other life. In his sorrow he appears on the stage in deep 
mourning. Cervantes seems to have intended a satire on this very 
proper and sensible token of respect for the dead, which at once 
enriches the honest haberdasher, and goes far to console the lamenting 
widow with the conviction that her chance of getting another husband 
is in no degree lessened by her wearing another gown made in the 
latest fashion. ‘ What!” says this ruffian Trampdgos, with a sense of 
the manners of good society, and some siftings of erudite allusion, 
which the reader unaccustomed to the Spanish rogue, as he is re- 
flected in Spanish novels and plays, will much admire—“ what! am Ia 
cayman, a carib, a cannibal, a barbarous Zoilus, a troglodyte, an an- 
thropophagite, or a Polypheme, that I should attire myself in any other 
manner in a time of such misfortune?” Therefore is this sun of ras- 
cality. covered with a-shadow and cloud of- baize ; he has turned his 
two lamps into limbecks, and weeps more than half a dozen washer: 
women. Only a fencing-bout can lessen his pain, and he is about to 
apply this anodyne to himself with the assistance of one of his huffers 
or roughs, when he is interrupted by the entrance of three ladies. 
These are the Misses Stray, Spruce, and Waterwagtail. Encouraged by 
their arguments, he seeks among them a successor to the peerless 
Pericona. Some slight jealousy and ill-feeling is unfortunately the 
result. Miss Spruce is moved to compare the face of the Water- 
wagtail to a quince with the quartan ague, a compliment which 
that lady retorts by declaring that the complexion of Miss Spruce— 
a maiden, as we are elsewhere informed, sweeter scented than the 
orange-flower—is little if at all superior toa mass of ill-kneaded 
dough. A hurlyburly ensues, and a policeman or dog-tick—one of 
his many synonyms in Spanish slang—appears in the distance ; but, 
vs Trampagos, he will not squeak, for he has been well greased. 
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Finally the widower selects Miss Spruce to supply the place—vacant, 
alas! but a single afternoon—of the accomplished Pericona. The 
nuptials are to be celebrated at once, and the bereaved one pledges, 
without any apparent sorrow, his whole suit of mourning for a sack 
of wine. After the smell of the wine come the musicians, and 
one Escorraman, a well-known character to the student of Quevedo. 
He enters on the stage in a convict dress and with chains about him, 
having escaped from the galleys and made a vow to hang both his 
raiment and his fetters on the holy walls of a certain hermitage, 
as Horace hung, metaphorically, his wet weeds, after escaping ship- 
wreck from the love of Pyrrha, on the wall of the temple of the great 
God of Sea. This guest dances several figures, each one of which 
has now become a matter of antiquarian, if any, interest, and the 
hero of the piece congratulates himself that his marriage feast has 
been better celebrated than that of Orlando. 

This interlude is distinguished by its vivacity, and the leading part 
is especially worthy of competition among the Farandula, the old 
Castilian name for a company of actors. It is plentifully salted with 
slang, and bears much the same relation to the novel of Rinconete and 
Cortadillo as the early dramatic sketch of Milton to “ Paradise Lost.” 
As a drama it is not defective; the incidents are amusing and not dis- 
connected. The pearls are pretty, and they are happily strung. Itis 
not here as in some of Cervantes’ pieces, where the events have no 
greater natural relationship than the figures which sometimes meet 
on a sign-board, or the diverse commodities which decorate the shop 
window of a village grocer. The whole piece is compact of knavery, 
and there is no soupon of antagonistic honesty to spoil it, like the 
pepper in the cream tarts of Bedreddin. 

“What devil has donned your tongue?” asks Mr. Frog of the 
sub-sacristan in the “ Election of the Alcalde” in the little village of 
Toledo ; and the same question is asked with at least equal reason in 
the “ Two Talkers.” He of whom it is asked is the lineal ancestor of 
the Aristotelian Doctor Pancrace in “ Le Mariage Forcé” of Molitre. 
As Pancrace, by the various subtleties of the scholastic philosophy, 
drives Sganarelle to despair and casting of stones, so does his pre- 
decessor Orlando make Sarmiento or Vine-shoot, in the hope that 
one babbler may cure another, introduce him to his wife. The 
lightest touch sets off Orlando likean alarum bell. On the merest hint 
from Sarmiento, he speaks an infinite deal of nothing. He is per- 
sistent as a fly on a hot afternoon of August. He dilates upon the 
three faculties of the soul, Alexander the Great, the letters of the 
alphabet, the Catiline conspiracy of Terence, the virtues of wine. * 
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twelve peers of France, and Queen Penthesilea. The unhappy 
hearer at last desires him to go to the devil. “Devil, said your 
worship,” replies Orlando, “and your worship said well. For the 
devil tempts us with sundry temptations, and of these temptations the 
flesh is the greatest. Flesh is not fish ; fish is phlegmatic. The phleg- 
matic are not choleric ; choleric is one of the four elements of which 
man is composed ; the others are blood, phlegm, and melancholy. 
Melancholy is not joy, for joy consists in the having of money. 
Money makes the man ; men are not beasts . . .” And upon this 
Sarmiento introduces him to his wife. That garrulous lady makes 
loud lamentation, what time she cannot get ina word. “ He shall be 
my guest,” says the now exultant Sarmiento, when requested to remove 
him in five minutes,—“ he shall be my guest for seven years.” Where- 
upon his wife displays the colours of defeat by hanging out her 
tongue and faints away. An Alguacil, who is almost as much a 
necessity as a musician in an entremes, comes in search of Orlando, 
who has added petty larceny to loquacity, to his multitude of words 
asin. ‘The husband hides him under some mats. The wife, sup- 
posing her rival to have been removed, resolves to give herself wordy 
satisfaction for her compulsory silence. “Silence! said your wor- 
ship,” cries the irrepressible Orlando, poking his head from under 
the mats, “and your worship said well. For silence has ever been 
praised by the wise, and these sometimes speak, and sometimes are 
silent, seeing that there is a time to be silent and a time to speak, 
and silence gives consent, and consent... .” But here the wife 
considers it necessary to commence dusting the mats. Orlando lifts up 
a wailing, which betrays him to the Alguacil, who is prevented from 
carrying him off to prison only by his promise to cure the Alguacil’s 
wife, who unhappily is also sick of the same infirmity, hypertrophy of 
the tongue. ‘The interlude concludes, of course, with the inalienable 
music and obbligato rhymes, wherein an epitaph is composed for 
Orlando, to the effect that, when dead, he will not be so silent as he 
was talkative when alive. An opera, “ Les Bavards,” was represented 
some few years back at the Bouffes-Parisiens, with the music ot 
Offenbach, which adhered pretty closely to this entremes. 

Of the two remaining farces which have been printed with the 
entremeses of Cervantes, the “ Prison of Seville” and the “‘ Hospital of 
the Ill-humoured,” there has been much critical doubt as to the 
paternity. The latter is the more worthy of him. It represents the 
examination by a Rector, Doctor, and Secretary of certain ill-hu- 
moured, whimsical hypochondriacs, podridos, for admission to the 
hospital established in their behoof. The various patients pass in 
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succession before the board. One, with the familiar name of 


Cajiizares, is sick of the sight of man, and becomes moth-eaten at 
the appearance of an individual who insists on wearing slippers in the 
dog-days. This person, it turns out, has been appointed to an office 
for which Cafizares was himself a candidate. Another patient is 
unable to eat, drink, or sleep, because of certain ill-conceived 
couplets in some Christmas carols, which seem to have been in 
Cervantes’ time, as in our own, about equally compact of irreverence 
and absurdity. ‘The Rector remarks that probably the author’s brains 
were frozen by the season of their composition. Another patient is 
outraged by those who eat with bibs.- For this patient the Rector 
recommends—it is not easy to see on what therapeutic principle—a 
clyster of poets’ brains, But the Secretary objects that of these there 
are not in all the world enough to fill half a nutshell. The next 
patient is aggrieved because a pretty girl has fallen in love with a 
bald-headed gentleman wearing an eye-glass. Then comes one lifting 
up his voice against large noses, which occupy the whole of a narrow 
street, and necessitate handkerchiefs not unlike a ship’s sails. ‘This 
patient will remind the reader of the well-known satire of Quevedo. 
At last a married couple appears. Curiously enough, they cannot 
agree. “ Black eyes are all the fashion, and my wife has blue,” says 
the husband. “ Your mouth is as wide as a portable oven,” rejoins 
the wife. -Then the Doctor becomes ill-humoured at the bad taste of 
the woman who has wedded a man like a beetle, and is elected to 
the hospital by the Rector, who in his turn becomes ill-humoured at 


this want of sense in the Doctor, and is elected by the Secretary. Soon 


afterwards the Secretary elects the blue-eyed wife, who has become ill- 
humoured at the want of respect shown by him to his Rector. And 
the Secretary, becoming ill-humoured at the calmness with which the 
husband contemplates his wife’s condition, is in his turn elected by 
the husband, who, remaining alone like Marius at the ruins of 
Carthage, consoles himself with the concluding song to the usual 
guitar accompaniment. Part of this song is an admirable exponent 
of the philosophy of indifferentism. The burden is, “ Let none 
become ill-humoured at the actions of others.” “ Life,” sings the 
solitary husband, “ is like a game at cards, in which each has his own 
value, great or small, and plays his own part. Let us. therefore 
allow every one to live after- his own. fashion, however -mistaken.- it 
may seem to us. Let the companion.of those that feed on barley ”— 
an elegant Oriental equivalent for an ass—“ boast ‘himself to be 
drunken with the waters of Hippocrene.” The original here makes 
use of an expression more powerful but less decent. ‘ Let a woman 
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with the face of a fiend imagine herself, with the aid of rouge and 
pearl-powder, to be an angel. . . . . Follow my example: when I find 
two men fighting in the street, I lock up my sword. I do not annoy 
myself because the saucy astrologer lies in his almanac. Let it 
rain on my new shoes in the noon-day sunshine, a marvellous 
mishap! Let my coat prove a misfit after my tailor has cabbaged 
half my cloth, Let my comedy be a success, or let folks say it is 
rubbish. Let them come to see it, or let them keep away. Let 
them listen to it in silence, or chatter incessantly. I shall not 
become ill-humoured, nor, though they call me a salt dried cod-fish, 
put a conclusion to my content.” This character of a Roger 
Bontemps of Spain is excellently amplified by a. companion of 
Cervantes in Seville, Ruiz de Alarcon, in his famous comedy of 
“ Don Domingo de Don Blas.”. Don Domingo abounds in other 
eccentricities, such as eating only when hungry, and not because a 
clock strikes, dressing for comfort, and not for fashion ; but, on one 


occasion when the Prince has invited him to take part in a bull-fight, 


he uses almost the same words as the character quoted in the 
Entremes : “ In what have I offended him, that he should wish to see 
me rolling on the ground? ‘The man who exposes his life without 
necessity is a fool. To avoid all risk, I never attempt to make peace 
between two street brawlers. Why should I interfere with a bull who 
has done me no harm?” He is not, however, deficient in courage 
when the pundonor requires it, as the sequel shows. 

- The chief interest of the “‘ Prison of Seville,” an entremes of the 
genre picaresque, consists in its representation of the manners and 
customs of criminals, in letters of ancient slang which it is seldom 
easy to decipher, Familiarity with this slang, of which there are 
many instances in the works of Cervantes, was the only passport into 
La Hampa, or the Fraternity of Bullies. He who excelled in it was 
called Black, to a novice the name of White was given. A very 
short sample of it will: probably suffice the most inquisitive. Here is 
the description, set in the mouth of one of his comrades, of the first 
character in the “Prison of Seville.” He was “ the little crown of 
giants, Murcians, early risers, bristles, pumpkins, eagles, eaglets, 
tricks, jests, discoveries, lights, needle-makers, and shoe-horns.” All 
these terms have, of course, a second intention. Bristles, for i instance, 


. are thieves provided. with knives ; 5 needle- makers are burglars, men 


who make. a hole ina ‘wall either to get in or to get out ; and shoe- 
horns are the servants of the society. The interlude gives a lively 


_account of certain curious preliminaries to a criminal’s execution. 


They are-treated in a graphic style, and were doubtless the result of 
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the author’s own experience as an eye-witness. The reader will 
remember that it was this very prison of Seville, “ where all incon- 
venience holds its seat, and where every unhappy noise makes its 
habitation,” which knew Cervantes for one of its inmates at the 
close of the 16th century, and was the birthplace of the renowned 
Don Quixote. The curtain rises to the confused noise of fetters 
and guitars. Paisano, the protagonist, and two of his associates, men 
whom he honours with the appellation of Galician jackdaws, are dis- 
covered singing songs concerning their captivity, in a spirit very far 
different from that of the daughters of Zion. Tired of music, they 
next occupy their leisure with cards, staking such garments as they 
possess, till at last one unlucky wight is all but reduced to the earliest 
fashion of apparel. “If I lose this bout,” he cries, bewailing his 
ill-fortune, “‘ nought remains for me but to retire to my rancho, 
and array myself with a fig-leaf.” Enter the Alcalde to read to 
Paisano his sentence of death ; he is politely but urgently requested 
by the condemned one not to interrupt the deal. The worthy magis- 
trate is shocked at such disgraceful levity. At last he is permitted 
to read, what time Paisano calmly continues shuffling. Little con- 
cerned is he, indeed, about his fate, either in the present or the future. 
“Me voy,” he says in his own reverent language, “ me voy d poner bien 
con el Sempiterno.” ‘Two ladies, whom he compliments with the title 
of dujarras, come to see him for the last time. One of these, his 
latest love, he leaves as a legacy to a surviving friend. “When I 
give up my soul,” says he, “ let her give up her body.” The other 
lady he also endeavours to console with the offer of a substituted 
husband ; but she, with a woman’s forethought, has already, he finds 
to his extreme disgust, provided herself with such an article. This 
is an excellent but ancient piece of humour. In the next scene 
Paisano appears clothed in the condemned dress, the white gown of 
charity, with a cross in his hand, surrounded by all his fellow- 
prisoners—as many, says Cervantes, as can be got on the stage— 
holding lighted candles, and singing litanies in a loud voice. The 
chief of these, after some little modest dispute as to who is the chief, 
makes Paisano what the French call a compliment de condoli- 
ance. The condemned replies with proper courtesy, alluding inci- 
dentally to some kind offices which he would have performed for 
the magistrate, lawyer, and others concerned in his condemna- 
tion, had he once escaped from the purgatory of the gaol to the 
heaven of the highway. These posthumous benefits he is compelled 
to delegate to his successor. At the last moment he is reprieved, 
solely, apparently, to introduce the music, and the song, and the 
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dance, and the noisy mirth, and the fleering jollity which forms, as 
the reader has perhaps observed, the established end of an entremes. 
Cervantes, like Dryden, had his Dalilahs of the stage, and these 
conclusions were of them. But he managed generally to keep clear 
of the final cudgelling, which he expressly condemns, not only in the 
Grand Sultana, but by a passage in his novel of the “ Colloquy ot 
the Two Dogs,” in which Berganza, one of the dogs, having entered 
the service of a stage manager, becomes a great entremista, and with 
a bridle of selvage is taught to attack any obnoxious character. 
“ So,” says he to his companion Scipio, “ as these interludes usually 
end in cudgellings, they used to hiss me on, and I attacked:and ill- 
treated everybody indiscriminately, thereby causing no little laughter 
among the illiterate, and making much money for my master.” 

If these customary conclusions were an integral part of these 
minor pieces of Cervantes, and not mere tags and gags to please the 
groundlings, they might account in some degree for the oblivion into 
which his interludes have long since fallen, an oblivion of which 
the cause is not easily ascertained. Even though, with Don Blas 
Nasarre, we regard all the dramatic works of Cervantes as parodies 
of the stage plays of his time, the force, felicity, and fire of these 
dwarf burlesques will be none the less apparent. Sancho may have 
been intended as a mock of squires, but he is none the less amusing. 
True, there will not be found in any of these entremeses that inane 
and exaggerated imitation of low actions and vulgar words which, as 
some ill-natured critics assert, is alone able to awake the interest of 
the vast majority of a modern audience. But, en revanche, we shall 
hear simple and familiar language, and taste in its purity the old and 
true Castilian idiom. The plots, though slight, are novel and instruc- 
tive, the character is carefully distinguished, the dialogue naturally 
expressed. Wise saws and modern instances, witty proverbs and 
maxims of morality, meet the attentive eye on every page. The 
entremeses of Cervantes will bear examination, and not make us 
wonder in a second reading what we could find in them in the first to 
admire. Fine and white and well-coined, like the money which the 
long-bearded old man gave to the barber’s brother, Alcouz, for his 
daily supply of mutton, they will not appear on after inspection as 
clipped-round leaves. Their subjects are light but valuable, their 
workmanship small but exact. They resemble those engraved gems 
of the once famous Pyrgoteles, of whom we now know nothing save 
that to him alone was accorded by Alexander the privilege of repre- 
senting his august features on rings of ruby,or amethyst, of sardonyx 
pr carnelian, 

JAMES MEW, 
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DEGENERATION. 


T cannot be gainsaid that a survey of the fields of life around us 
impresses one with the idea that the general tendencies of 
living nature gravitate towards progression and improvement, and 
are modelled on lines which, as Von Baer long ago remarked, lead 
from the general or simple towards the definite special and complex. 
This much is admitted on all hands, and the ordinary courses of life 
substantiate the aphorism that progress from low grades and humble 
ways is the law of the organic universe that hems us in on every 
side, and of which, indeed, we ourselves form part. The growth 
of plant-life, which runs concurrently with the changing seasons 
of the year, impresses this fact upon us, and the history of animal 
development but repeats the tale. From seed to seed-leaf, from 
seed-leaf to stem and leaves, from simple leaves to flower, and from 
flower to fruit, there is exhibited a natural progress in plant existence, 
which testifies eloquently enough, by analogy at least, to the existence 
of like tendencies in all other forms of life. Similarly, in the animal 
host, progressive change is seen to convert that which is literally 
at first “without form and void” into the definite structure of the 
organism. A minute speck of protoplasm on the surface of the egg 
—a speck that is indistinguishable, in so far as its matter is con- 
cerned, from the materies of the animalcule of the pool—is the germ 
of the bird of the future. Day by day the forces and powers of 
development weave the protoplasm into cells, and the cells into bone 
and muscle, sinew and nerve, heart and brain. In due season the 
form of the higher vertebrate is evolved, and progressive change is 
once more illustrated before the waiting eyes of life-science. But 
the full meaning of most problems which life-science presents to 
view is hardly gained by a merely cursory inspection of what may be 
called the normal side of things. The by-paths of development— 
more frequently, perhaps, than its beaten tracks—reveal guiding clues 
and traces of the manner in which the progress in question has come 
to pass. So, also, the side avenues of biology open up new phases of, 
it may be, the main question at issue, and may reveal, as in the 
present instance, an interesting reverse to the aspects we at first 
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deem of sole and paramount importance. For example, a casual 
study of the facts of animal development is well calculated to show 
that life is not all progress, and that it includes retrogression as well 
as advance. Physiological history can readily be proved to tend in 
many cases towards backsliding, instead of reaching forwards and 
upwards to higher levels. This latter tendency, beginning now to 
be better recognised in biology than of late years, can readily be 
shown to exercise no unimportant influence on the fortunes of 
animals and plants. In truth, life at large must now be regarded as 
existing between two great tendencies—the one progressive and 
advancing, the other retrogressive and degenerating. Such a view of 
matters may serve to explain many things in living histories which 
have hitherto been regarded as somewhat occult and difficult of 
solution ; whilst we may likewise discover that the coexistence of 
progress and retrogression is a fact perfectly compatible with the 
lucid opinions and teachings concerning the origin of living things 
which we owe to the genius of Darwin and his disciples. 

A fundamental axiom of modern biology declares that in the 
development of a living being we may discern a panoramic unfolding, 
more or less complete, of its descent. “ Development repeats 
descent ” is an aphorism which cultured biology has everywhere writ 
large over its portals. Rejecting this view of what development 
teaches, the phases through which animals and plants pass in the 
course of their progress from the germ to the adult stage present 
themselves to view as simply meaningless facts and useless freaks and 
vagaries of nature. Accepting the idea—favoured, one may add, by 
every circumstance of life-science— much that was before wholly 
inexplicable becomes plain and readily understood. And the view 
that a living being’s development is really a quick and often abbre- 
viated summary of its evolution and descent, both receives support 
from and gives countenance to the general conclusion that life’s 
forces tend as a rule towards progress, but likewise exhibit retrogres- 
sion and degeneration. If a living being is found to begin its history, 
as all animals and plants commence their existence, as a speck of 
living jelly, comparable to the animalcule of the pool, it is a fair and 
logical inference that the organisms in question have descended from 
lowly beings, whose simplicity of structure is repeated: in thé primitive 
nature of the germ. If, to quote another illustration, the placid frog 
of to-day, after passing through its merely protoplasmic stage, appears 
before us in the likeness of a gill-breathing fish (Fig. 1), the assump- 
tion is plain and warrantable that the frog racé has descended from 
some primitive fish stock, whose likeness is reproduced with greater 
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or less exactness in the tadpoles of the ditches. Or if, to cite yet 
another example, man and his neighbour quadrupeds (Fig. 2), birds, 
and reptiles, which 

never breathe by 

gills at any period of 

their existence, are 

found in an early 

stage of develop- 

ment to possess 

“ gill-arches” (g), 

such as we naturally 

expect to see, and 

such as we find in 

. the fishes them- 

zi selves, the deduc- 

F tion that these 

=. higher animals are 

» descended from gill- 

, bearing or aquatic 

tata < a ancestors admits of 

ee no denial. On any 

other theory, the 
existence of gill-arches in the young of an animal which never 
possesses gills is to be viewed as an inexplicable freak of nature— 
a dictum which, it is needless to remark, belongs to an era one 
might well term prescientific, in comparison with the “sweetness 
_~ and light” of 

“___\ these latter days. 
e*) Hanging very 
closely on the 
aphorismrespect- 

ing development 

and its meaning, 

is another bio- 
logical axiom, 
well-nigh as important as the former. If development teaches 
that life has been and still is progressive in its ways, and that 
the simpler stages in an animal’s history represent the conditions 
of its earliest ancestors, it is a no less stable proposition that at 
all stages of their growth living beings are subject to the action of 
outward and inward forces. Every living organism lives under the 
sway and dominance of forces acting upon it from without, and which 
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it‘is enabled to modify and to utilise by its own inherent capabilities 
of action. It is, in fact, the old problem of the living being and its 
surroundings applied to the newer conceptions of life and nature 
which modern biology has revealed. The living thing is not a stable 
unit in its universe, however wide or narrow that sphere may be. On 
the contrary, it exists in a condition of 

continual war, if one may so put it, 

between its own innate powers of life 

and action, of living and being, and the 

physical powers and conditions outside. 

This much is now accepted by all scien- 

tists. Differences of opinion certainly 

exist as to the share which the internal 

constitution of the living being plays in the 

drama of life and progress. It seems, 

however, most reasonable to conclude 

that two parties exist to this, as to every : 

other bargain ; and regarding the animal 

or plant as plastic in its nature, we may 

assume such plasticity to be modified on GS 

the one hand by outside forces, and on 

the other by internal actions proper to vis.» Lueves 

the organism as a living thing. Examples of such tendencies of 
life are freely scattered everyw here in nature’s domain. For instance, 
we know of many organisms which have continued from the semotest 
ages to the present time, without manifest — x 
change of form or life, and which appear before 

us to-day the living counterparts of their fos- 
silised representatives of the chalk or it may be | 
of Silurian or Cambrian times. The lampshells { 

( Zerebratula) of the chalk exist in our own seas 
with well-nigh inappreciable differences. The * 
Lingula or Lingulella (Fig. 3, a), another genus of 
these animals, has persisted from the Cambrian 
age (4, ¢) to our own times, presenting little or 
no change for the attention of the geological 
chronicler. The curious king-crabs or Zimulti 
(Fig. 4) of the West Indies are likewise pre- 
sented to our view, with little or no variation, j 
from very early ages of cosmical history ; and V 
of the pearly nautilus (Fig. 8)—now remaining Fic. 4 Kine Cras. 
as the only existing four-gilled and externally shelled cuttlefish— 
the same remark holds good. The fishes, likewise, are not 
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without their parallel instances of lack of change and alteration’ 
throughout long ages of time. The well-known case of the genus 
Beryx presents us with 
a fish of high organisa- 
tion, found living in 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and which pos- 
= sesses fossil representa- 
tives and facsimiles in 
the chalk (Fig.5). From 
Fic. 5. Bervx. the latter period to the 
present day, the genus Seryx has therefore undergone little 
modification or change. The same remark certainly holds good 
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of many of those huge “dragons of the prime” (Figs. 6 and 7), 
which revelled in the seas of the trias, oolite, and chalk epochs— 
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developed in immense numbers in these eras of earth's history, but 
disappearing for ever from the lists of living things at the close of 
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the cretaceous age, and exhibiting little or no change during their 
relatively brief history. 

Such cases of stability amidst conditions which might well have 
favoured change, and which saw copious modification and progression 
in other groups of animals, might at first sight be regarded as present- 
ing a serious obstacle to the doctrine of progressive development on 
which the whole theory of evolution depends. As such an obstacle, 
the series of facts in question was long regarded ; as such, these facts 
are sometimes even now advanced, but only by those who imperfectly 
appreciate and only partially understand what the doctrine of evolu- 
tion teaches and what its leading idea includes. Even Cuvier him- 
self, when advancing the case of the apparently unchanged mummies 
of Egyptian animals against Lamarck’s doctrine of descent, failed— 
possibly through the imperfectly discussed stage in which the whole 
question rested in his day—to understand that the very facts of 
preservation revealed in the monuments of Egypt testified to the 
absence of those physical changes which could alone have affected 
the animals of the Nile land. But the fuller consideration of that 
theory of nature which credits progressive change as the usual way of 
life, shows us that it is no part of evolution to maintain either that 
living beings must needs undergo continual change, or that they 
must change and modify at the same rate. On the contrary, Mr. 
Darwin, in his classic work, maintains exactly the opposite propo- 
sition. There are, in fact, two great factors at work in living nature— 
a tendency to vary and change, and the influence of environments or 
surroundings. Given the first tendency, which is not at all a matter of 
dispute, the influence of the second is plainly enough discernible in 
bringing to the front either the original, primitive, or, as it might be 
named, the parent form, or the varying forms which are produced by 
modification of the parent. As it has well been put : “ Granting the 
existence of the tendency to the production of variations, then, 
whether the variations which are produced shall survive and supplant 
the parent, or whether the parent form shall survive and supplant the 
variations, is a matter which depends entirely on those conditions 
whicli ‘give ris¢ to the striigglé ‘for existence. If the surrounding 
conditions are such that the parent form is more competent to deal 
with them and flourish in them than the derived forms, then in the 
struggle for existence the parent form will maintain itself, and the 
derived forms will be exterminated. But if, on the contrary, the 
conditions are such as to be more favourable to a derived than to the 
parent form, the. parent form will be extirpated, and the derived form 
will take its place. In the first case, there will be no progression, no 
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change of structure, through any imaginable series of ages ; in the 
second place, there will be modification and change of form.” To 
the same end Darwin himself leads us. In one or two very pregnant 
passages, the author of the “ Theory of Natural Selection” very plainly 
indicates why progression should not be universal, and why certain 
beings remain lowly organised whilst others attain to the summit and 
pinnacle of their respective organisations. “ How is it,” says Dar- 
win, “that throughout the world a multitude of the lowest forms 
still exist? and how is it that in each great class some forms are far 
more highly developed than others? Why have not the more highly 
developed forms everywhere supplanted and exterminated the lower? ” 
Answering his own queries, Darwin says that natural selection by no 
means includes “ progressive development—it only takes advantage,” 
he remarks, “of such variations as arise and are beneficial to each 
creature under its complex relations of life. And it may be asked, 
what advantage, as aoe as we can see, would it be to an infusorian 
animalcule—to an intestinal worm 
—or even to an earthworm, to be 
highly organised? If it were no 
advantage, these forms would be 
left, by natural selection, unim- 
proved or but little improved, 
and might remain for ages in 
their present lowly condition. 
= And geology tells us that some 
~ of the lowest forms, as the 
- foraminifera (Fig. 9), infusoria, 
and rhizopods, have remained 
for an enormous period in nearly 
their present state. But,” adds 
Darwin, with a characteristically 
impartial view of matters, “to 
suppose that most of the many 
now existing low forms have not 
in the least advanced since the 
Fic. 9. GLOBIGERINA, ETC. first dawn of life would be 
extremely rash ; for every naturalist who has dissected some of the 
beings now ranked as very low in the scale must have been struck 
with their really wondrous and beautiful organisation.” 
Thus one of the plainest facts of natural history, namely, that in 
even one group or class of animals we find forms of exceedingly low 
structure included along with animals of high organisation —the 
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apparently divetse bodies being really modelled on the one and the 
same type—is explained by the consideration that with different con- 
ditions, or with vatious conditions acting differently upon unlike 
constitutions, we expect to find extreme differences in the rank to 
which the members of a class may attain. In the class of fishes we 
find the worm-like clear-bodied lancelet of an inch long associated 
with the ferocious shark, the active dogfish, or the agile food-fishes of 
our table. But, as Darwin remarks, the shark would not tend to sup- 
plant the lancelet, their spheres and their conditions of existence 
being of diverse nature. The same remark applies to many other 
classes of living beings. So that lowly beings still live as such 
amongst us, and preserve the primitive simplicity of their race, firstly, 
because the conditions of life and their limited numbers may not 
have induced any great competition or struggle for existence. On 
the “let well alone” principle we may understand why some 
animals, such as the lancelet itself, have lagged behind in the race 
after progress. ‘Then, secondly, as Darwin remarks, favourable 
variations, by way of beginning the work of progress, may never 
have appeared—a result due, probably, as much to hidden causes 
within the living being as to outside conditions. We may not fail 
to note, lastly, that the simpler and more uniform these latter 
conditions are—as represented in the abysses of the ocean, for 
example—the less incentive is there for the progress and evolution 
of the races which dwell in their midst. 

This somewhat lengthy introduction to the subject of degeneration 
and its results is in its way necessary for the full appreciation of the 
fashion in which degeneration relates itself to the other conditions of 
life. From the preceding reflections it becomes clear that three 
possibilities of life await each living being. Either it remains primi- 
tive and unchanged, or it progresses towards a higher type, or, last 
of all, it backslides and retrogresses. As the first condition, that of 
stability, is, as already noted, perfectly consistent with the doctrine 
of descent, so are the two latter conditions part and parcel of that 
theory. The stable state forces the animal to remain as it now is, or 
as it has been in all times past ; the progressive tendency will make 
it a more elaborate animal ; and the progress of degeneration will, on 
the other hand, tend to simplify its structure. It requires no thought 
to perceive that progress is a great fact of nature. The development 
of every animal and plant shows the possibilities of nature in this 
direction. But the bearings of degeneration and physiological back- 
sliding are not, perchance, so clearly seen ; hence, to this latter aspect 
of biology we may now specially direct our attention. 
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That certain animals degenerate or retrogress in their develop. 
ment before our eyes to-day, is a statement susceptible of ready and 
familiar illustration. No better illustrations of this statement can be 
found than those derived from the domain of parasitic existence. When 
an animal or plant attaches itself partly or wholly to another living 
being, and becomes more or less dependent upon the latter for 
support and nourishment, it exhibits, as a rule, retrogression and 
degeneration. The parasitic “guest” dependent on its “host” for 
lodging alone, or it may be for both board and lodging, is in a fair way 
to become degraded in structure, and, as a rule, exhibits degradation 
of a marked kind, where the association has persisted sufficiently long. 

Parasitism and servile dependence act 
\ L4 very much in structural lower life as 
analogous instances of mental depend- 
ence on others act in ourselves. The 
destruction of characteristic individu- 
ality and the extinction of personality 
are natural results of that form of 
association wherein one form becomes 
absolutely dependent on another for 
all the conditions of life. A life of at- 
tachment exhibits similar results, and 
organs of movement disappear by the 
law of disuse. A digestive system is 


a a superfluity to an animal which, like 


Fic. 10. Common Tareworm (Tenia a tapeworm (Fig. 10), obtains its food 
solium). 1. The head extremity, mag- . - 
nified, showing hooks (a), and suckers ready-made in the very kitchen, so to 
(4, ¢); @, the neck, with immature joints. - 
2. A joint, largely magnified, showing speak, of its host. Hence the lack ofa 
the branching “ovary,” in which the .. ° ° 
numerous eggs of each joint arematured. Cigestive apparatus follows the finding 


of a free commissariat by the parasite. Organs of sense are not neces- 
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sary for an attached and rooted animal ; these latter, therefore, go by 
the board, and the nervous system itself becomes modified and altered. 
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Degradation, wholesale and complete, is the penalty the parasite has 
to pay for its free board and lodging ; and in this fashion Nature may 
be said to revenge the host for the pains and troubles wherewith, like 
the just of old, he may be tormented. Numerous life-histories testify 
clearly enough to the correctness of the foregoing observations. 
Take, as an example, the history of Saccudina (Fig. 11, A), which exists 
as a bag-like growth attached to the bodies of hermit crabs, and 
sends root-like processes into the liver of its host. No sign of life 
exists ina sacculina beyond mere pulsation of the sac-like body, 
into and from which water flows by an aperture. Lay open this 
sac, and we shall find the animal to be a bag of eggs and nothing 
more. But trace the development of a single egg, and one may 
derive therefrom lessons concerning living beings at large, and open 
out issues which spread and extend far afield from sacculina and its 
kin. Each egg of the sac-like organism develops into a little active 
creature, possessing three pairs of legs, generally a single eye, but 
exhibiting no mouth or digestive system—parasitism having affected 
the larva as weil as the adult. Sooner or later, this larva—known as 
the nauplius (B)—will develop a kind of bivalve shell ; the two hinder 
pairs of limbs are cast off and re- ; 
placed by six pairs of short swimming 
feet ; whilst the front pair of limbs 
develops to form two elongated ge 
organs whereby the young sacculina “= 
will shortly attach itself to a crab 
“host.”- When the latter event 
happens the six pairs of swimming 
feet are cast off, the body assumes 
its sac-like appearance, and the 
sacculina sinks into its adult stage-- 
a pure example of degradation by 
habit, use, and wont. So also with 
certain near neighbours of these # 
crab-parasites, such as the Lerneans, & 
which adhere to the gills of fishes. 
Beginning life as a_ three-legged 
“‘nauplius,” the lernean retrogresses ~- . 
and. degenerates to become a mere. _ Fic. a2, BaRNacces. | 

elongated worm, devoted to the production of eggs,.and exhibiting 
but little advance on the sacculina. There are dozens of low crus- 
taceans which, like sacculina, afford examples of animals which are 
freé and locomotive in the days of their youth, but which, losing 
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eyes, legs, digestive system, and all the ordinary belongings of 
animal life, “go to the bad,” as a natural result of participating 
in what has been well named “ the vicious cycle of parasitism.” 
Plainly marked as are the foregoing cases, there are yet other 
familiar crustaceans which, although not parasites, as a rule, never- 
theless illustrate animal retrogression in an excellent manner. Such 
are the sea-acorns (Ba/ani), which stud the rocks by thousands at 
low-water mark, and such are the barnacles (Fig. 12), that adhere to 
floating timber and the sides of ships. In the development of sea- 
acorns and barnacles, the first stage is essentially like that of the 
sacculina. The young barnacle is a “ nauplius,” three-legged, free- 
swimming, single-eyed, and possessing a mouth and digestive 
apparatus. In the next stage we again meet with the six pairs of 
swimming feet seen in sacculina, with the enormously developed 
front pair of legs serving as “feelers,” and with two “magnificent 
compound eyes,” as Darwin describes the organs of vision. The 
mouth in this second stage, however, is closed, and feeding is there- 
fore impossible. As Darwin remarks, the function of the young bar- 
nacles “at this stage is to search out by their well-developed organs ot 
sense and to reach by their active powers of swimming a proper place 
on which to become attached, and to undergo their final metamor- 
phosis. When this is completed,” adds Darwin, “ they are fixed for 
life ; their legs are now converted into prehensile organs ; they again 
obtain a well-constructed mouth, but they have no antenne, and 
their two eyes are now reconverted into a minute, single, simple eye- 
spot.” A barnacie is thus simply a highly modified crab-like animal 
which fixes itself by its head to the floating log, and which “ kicks its 
food into its mouth with its feet,” to use the simile and description of 
biological authority. ‘The development of its “shell” and stalk are 
matters which do not in the least concern its place in the animal series. 
‘These latter are local and personal features of the barnacle tribe. For 
in the “sea-acorns,” which pass through an essentially similar develop- 
ment, there is no stalk; and the animal, after its free-swimming stage, 
simply glues its head, by a kind of marine cement of its own manu- 
facture, to the rock, develops its conical shell, and like the barnacle 
uses its modified feet as means for exercising the commissariat 
and nutritive function. It is true that in some respects the adult 
barnacle may be regarded as lower than the young, and therefore 
as a degenerate being. Thus, it is lower when eyes, feelers, and 
movements are taken into account. In other respects the adult may 
be considered of higher. organisation than the larva. These highér 
traits we may logically enough suppose represent the special advarices 
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which adult barnacle life has made on its own account. But, on the 
whole, degradation and retrogression, if not so fully exemplified as 
in the sacculina, is still plainly enough illustrated in barnacle history. 
When we further reflect that even such high crustaceans as prawns 
and allied forms begin life each as a “nauplius” or under an allied 
guise, we not only merely discove the common origin of all crustaceans 
in some form represented by the “nauplius” of to-day, but we also 
witness the possibilities of development which have placed shrimps, 
prawns, &c., in the foremost rank of the class, and which, conversely, 
have left the barnacles and sacculinas, through the action of dege- 
nerative changes, amongst the groundlings of the group. 

The assumption of a sedentary life, whether parasitic in nature, 
like that of sacculina, or whether it is represented by mere attachment 
and fixation to some inorganic thing, as in the case of the barnacles, 
is therefore seen to operate in the direction of producing degeneration 
of the animal’s constitution. The tendency of such habit is towards 
simplification®of structure, and not towards that progressive advance 
and evoiution which, in the case of the higher crustacean races, have 
evolved from the relatively simple “ nauplius” of the past the crabs, 
lobsters, shrimps, and prawns of to-day. 





Fic. 13. STYLOPS. 
Fig. c shows the Stylops, in outline, within the body of the bee ; and Fig. 4 shows the Stylops 
wee — removed from the body of its host.) 


In groups of the animal series, however, both nearly allied to 
‘ the crustacean class, and far removed from it in structure, equally 
interesting and often curious examples of degradation may be found. 
The class of insects, and the nearly related group, including the 
VOL. CCL, NO. 1804. 11 
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mites, spiders, and scorpions as its representatives, number in their 
ranks instances of degraded and degenerate forms. Amongst the 
insects which are parasitic in habits a notable absence of wings is 
discernible, and this latter want is seen even in those cases in which 
one sex alone of a particular insect species assumes the habit in 
question. An excellent illustration of such a fact, and also of the 
extreme modification of form which may accompany the degeneracy 
of highly organised animals, is found in the history of the insects 
collectively known as Strepsiptera, and of which the genus Sty/ops is 
the best-known example. The male Stylops (Fig. 13, @) is an active 
- insect, possessing a single pair of wings. These wings are the 
hinder pair; the front pair being represented by a pair of twisted 
organs (z’), which illustrate wing-degeneration, possibly through 
disuse. Both males and females, as they leave the egg, are small, 
active, six-legged beings (¢, @), which crawl about on the bodies 
of bees. Carried into the hive, the young stylops behave like 
the proverbial viper, injuring the community which gives them 
shelter by boring their way into the bodies of larval or infant 
bees, Here the young stylops, casting their skin, become in 
the larval interior sluggish, footless grubs. Each possesses a 
mouth, small jaws, and a digestive system of simple construction. 
Meanwhile, bee-development progresses; and as the larval bee 
passes through its chrysalis state with its stylops-lodger contained 
in its interior, the latter thrusts the front extremity of its body from 
between two of the hinder body-segments of the bee. Then the 
male stylops, undergoing development in this position, becomes the 
winged insect (@) and passes into the world. ‘The female stylops (c), 
on the other hand, remain in their places on the bees. They undergo 
but a slight change of form, persisting as mere sac-like bodies (c), 
without legs or digestive system (4), and develop in their interior the 
egys from which succeeding generations of stylops will be produced. 
Such a case of absolute degeneracy is all the more remarkable in 
view of the facts that it is limited to one sex alone, and that the 
free-winged males of stylops are as highly organised as most of their 
neighbour insects. 

The class of the spiders (Arachnida) offers collective examples of 
degeneration and retrogression, which show how large numbers of 
animals may acquire lower characters, contrasting with ihe higher 
phases to which other. members of their class have attained, The 
mites and ticks have unquestionably originated from the same root- 
stock as the spiders.and scorpions. The development of the two 
groups proves. this much, But whilst the latter animals have 
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advanced to a high complexity of organisation, the mites and ticks 
have degenerated into parasitic forms—or at least exemplify beings 
which, first attaining a respectable rank in their own series, have 
certainly not advanced upon that rank. Many of the 
mites, however, exhibit well-marked degeneration. Only 
on the hypothesis of sweeping retrogression can we account 
for the singular and anomalous condition in which a cer- 
tain harmless mite, named Demodex folliculorum (Fig. 14), 
spends its existence. This mite inhabits the sacs or 
follicles of the human skin at the sides of the nose. It 
is a minute worm-like animal, possessing eight degenerate 
rudiments of legs, and a thoroughly rudimentary structure 
in other respects. Here parasitism has denuded the animal gies 

EMODEX 
of well-nigh every attribute of its Arachnidan character, and (magnified). 
has left it in a condition analogous in many respects to sacculina 
itself. Of the equally curious Linguatulina (Fig. 15) inhabiting the 
“frontal sinuses” or forehead spaces of dogs, wolves, horses, and 
sheep, the same remark holds good. The body here is thoroughly 
worm-like in shape (4, c), and a digestive and nervous system are 
to be enumerated among the pos- 
sessions of the organism. But not 
even the rudiments of legs are to 
be perceived, although: the mouth : 
bears certain apologies for the ap- 
pendages proper to that region in 
the mite and spider class. Yet the 
young Linguatulina (a) exactly re- 
sembles the early form of the mites. 
It possesses two pairs of jointed 
limbs, and certain style-like organs 
pertaining to the mouth. There is 
thus the clearest evidence that 
Linguatulina is a degraded animal. 
It is the degenerate descendant of a free living and apparently four- 
legged—or it may be eight-legged—ancestor ; and its further history 
seems to afford a clue to the causes of its retrogression. For the 
four-legged larva of linguatulina escape whilst still within the egg 
from. the nose of the dog or sheep host which -has harboured- their 
parents. Received, along with food, into the body of the hare or 
rabbit, the larval being liberates itself. From the rabbit’s digestive 
system it bores its way through the tissues to the liver, thus reminding 
one strongly of the similar migrations of the embryo tapeworm, In 
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the liver, further changes ensue. Frequent moultings become the orde? 
of the day; and at length they assume a worm-like aspect, and remain 
thus, still imperfect, until, by transference to the body of dog, woif, 
or sheep, and by passage to the frontal sinuses, they acquire perfection 
of their life-functions. If the history of these beings teaches us 
anything concerning their past, it points to a free and active state 
as their original condition, and to the probable acquirement, first, of 
a lodgment in the digestive system of one animal as a relatively simple 
parasite, and secondly, of a further modifica- 
tion of habit transferring at once its perfection 
and completed degradation to the forehead- 
cavities of a second host. 

But the conditions which make for the 
degeneracy of an animal are, as we have seen 
in the case of the barnacles, not always asso- 
ciated with a parasitic habit. Mere fixation, 
as we have observed, secures the disappear- 
ance of useless organs, such as organs -of 


ef 


SEA-SQUIRT. 


motion and _ sense-organs, 
which, being possessed by 
the young form, clearly indi- 
cate that the ancestry of the 
animals in question has at 
any rate been capable of 
leading to better things than 
the descendants represent in 
their existent persons. The 
sea-squirts, or ascidians, be- 
sides serving as a text for the 
derivation of vertebrates, and 
for abnormal ways in the 
animal chemistry which imi- 
tates the plant’s work, have been selected as fruitful objects of 
discussion by those biologists who find in the idea of degeneration 
an explanation of knotty points in natural history. For the same 
voice that proclaims the fact that a sea-squirt—which is a mere 
rooted bag with a double neck (Fig. ‘16)—begins life as a free- 


Fic. 17. DeveELopMENT OF SEA-SQUIRT. 
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swimming, tadpole-like larva (Fig. 17, 5), tells us in the same 
breath that there must have been retrogression and degeneration 
from an active condition to produce the sac-like adult state. The 
assertion that the youthful sea-squirt, moreover, possesses first a 
rod-like body—called the xotochord (Fig. 17, 2)—only found besides 
in the young of vertebrate animals, is also to be taken as implying 
the superiority of ascidian infancy to sea-squirt maturity. And 
when it is added that the elderly squirt wants the sense-organs and 
nervous cord which the larva possesses, it may well be argued that 
sheer degeneracy of habit and structure can alone account for the 
sweeping transformations which mark the phases of ascidian life 
history. Thus it is matter of sober natural-history fact that a 
sea-squirt larva, of all invertebrate animals, is the only being that 
possesses organs and parts proper to the young vertebrate or to the 
adult form of one lower vertebrate in particular. This adult is the 
little fish known as the lancelet, which, in the relative simplicity of 
its organisation, makes a nearer approach to the poor or sea-squirt 
relations of the vertebrates than any other fish. 

The fact of vertebrate and sea-squirt relationship is worth dwell- 
ing upon, because the topic unquestionably presents one with a 
common point of view, whence a survey of the higher development, 
evolution, and progress of the vertebrates, and a view of the degene- 
racy and retrogression of the sea-squirts, may best be obtained. 
Revelling in the freedom of its early life, the larval sea-squirt-— 
presenting, as already noted, a striking resemblance to the tadpole of 
the frog, in its backbone, its nerve-system, and its breathing-sac, or 
modified throat—ultimately settles down. Like the youthful barnacle 
somewhat, the young sea-squirt attaches itself to a stone or shell by 
the suckers with which nature has provided its head. Then suc- 
ceeds the disappearance of the tail, with its backbone and its nerve 
cord, and the body itself soon assumes the sac-like shape that 
betokens the mature ascidian character. The outer skin becomes 
tough and leathery, and develops the ce//ulose which, by biological 
right, we should expect to find in plants alone. Then succeeds the 
fuller formation of the gill-sac or breathing chamber, and of its neigh- 
bour compartment, which receives the effete water of respiration to be 
ejected by the second mouth of the sac-like body. The eye of the 
larva likewise disappears, and all that remains to the adult ascidian 
is a nerve mass, called by courtesy the “ brain,” and which serves to 
regulate the few acts that mark the placid and rooted existence of 
the race. Attention has been recently directed in a special manner 
to the resemblance which exists between the eye of the larval sea- 
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squirt and that of vertebrates—a statement to be taken along with 
that which conversely declares the unlikeness of the ascidian eye to 
that of all other invertebrate animals. It is matter of fact that the 
chief parts of the eye of a vertebrate animal grow inwards as develop- 
ments from the skin, and unite with an outgrowth from the brain. 
This outgrowth forms the retina, a nervous network of the eye, whereon 
the images of things seen are duly received for transmission to brain 
and sensorium. Now, in invertebrate animals the retina is formed from 
the skin-layer. This latter method of growth, it has been remarked, 
is a perfectly natural one. It was to be expected that, as the retina 
is to be affected in the discharge of its duty by light rays, it should 
form on the surface of the body where the light-rays fall. In the 
vertebrate, and in the sea-squirt larva, the retina, on the contrary, 
forms away below the skin surface, and grows outwards from the 
brain. Why is this so? Professor Ray Lankester maintains that 
because the ascidian larva is perfectly transparent, the light-rays pass 
through to its brain eye, and thus give rise to sensations of sight. 
Hence, if the original and primitive vertebrate animal or rootstock 
were like the larval sea-squirt, as we suppose it to have been, its 
body would be transparent, and its eye or eyes, situated on its brain, 
would receive light-rays through its clear body. But as the evolu- 
tion of the vertebrate race proceeded, the tissues became firmer and 
denser. By “natural selection”—or, in other words, by the exer- 
cise of accommodating power to function—the eyed region of the 
brain would tend to grow more and more toward the body’s surface, 
to receive the rays of light. As development, therefore, proceeded, 
the mode of growth of the vertebrate eye would be adapted to the 
exigencies of its new surroundings. ‘Thus, to-day, the vertebrate 
eye grows from without inwards, because light-rays strike naturally 
on the outer surface of the body. But it likewise grows from within 
outwards as well, because of the ancestral and hereditary tendencies 
which cause it to repeat in the individual growth the passage to the 
surface it had to make in the evolution of the race. If one might 
add a suggestion to such an explanation, it would consist in an 
endeavour to account for that affinity between brain and outer sur- 
face of body which we see to exist. Why the brain should grow 
outward, as it does in eye, ear, and nose likewise, to connect with 
the body’s surface, and so to form organs of sense, is plain enough. 
We must bear in mind that the brain itself is formed from the outer 
layer or ¢fib/ast of the larva, and from the same layer which develops 
into the skin. Brain and skin, to begin with, arise from the same 
layer. Hence, before even the matter of eyes falls to be considered, 
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the-affinity of the skin layer and the nervous system is a fact worth 
noting: It is this truest of relationships which may reasonably 
enough explain, not merely why the sense organs arise from the skin 
surface, but-also why the brain grows outwards to meet with the 
structure to which it is so near akin. 

Degeneration of a very pronounced kind thus accounts for the 
peculiafities of sea-squirt structure to-day. The case of ascidian 
retrogression is likewise the more interesting, seeing that its reverse 
side is that of progressive evolution and development of the highest 
forms of life the existing world knows. It is therefore important to 
note in passing that the possibilities of development may include 
degeneration of a tery marked type, along with progressive evolution 
of equally pronounced kind. The category of life’s extension includes, 
in facet, many possibilities which at first sight might appear of most un- 
likely kind ; and amongst these possibilities, that of extreme degene- 
ration-is by no means the least notable as an element in inducing the 
material variety of life we behold in the animal and plant worlds of 
to-day. The list of causes which lead to the degeneration of living 
beings includes, however, other fashions of producing retrogression than 
by fixation and parasitic habits, and operates in different ways upon 
organisms of varied structure and social or biological rank. Changes 
in food and feeding may thus accomplish degeneration and induce 
physiological backsliding of the most typicaldescription. It is a familiar 
fact that the animal organism is of relatively higher nature than the 
plant, seeing that the animal frame can, as a rule, feed upon and 
build up its tissues from organic or living matter only. Animals, in 
other words, demand the substance of other animals or of plants, or 
of both combined, as a necessity of their commissariat arrangements. 
Plants, on the other hand, are specially constructive and elaborative 
in their feeding. They build up from the non-living matters around 
them—carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and minerals—the tissues of 
their living bodies. They “ transubstantiate ” this non-living matter 
into living tissue ; and the verdant tints of spring, the full glory of the 
summer’s blossom, or the mellow ruddiness of autumn’s fruits, re- 
presents, each in its way, the result at once of the plant’s constructive 
chemistry and of the elaboration into living matter of the morganic 
materials of air and soil around. 

The animal frame therefore presents us—amid exceptions to 
the above rule in both animal and plant series—with relatively 
gteater complexity of organs and tissues than the -plant body 
presents. - This statement simply re-echoes what commonplace 
Observation daily. demonstrates. Hence, it may be a: -natural 
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enough inference that whatever causes tend to bring the animal 

feeding nearer in type to that of the plant will tend to simplify 

animal structure, and so to produce retrogression and degenera- 

tion of the animal type. Many animals are thus known to develop 

chlorophyll, or the green colour we see characteristically in every 

leaf. Through the combined operation of this green colour—either 

singly or aided by the leaf protoplasm—and the action of light, 

plants decompose the carbonic acid of the air, as every schoolboy 

knows, and, retaining the carbon to aid in the formation of starch, 

set free the oxygen, which thus returns to the atmosphere, and is 

welcomed by the animal hosts. The hydra, or common fresh-water 

polype (Fig. 18), many animalcules, and certain worms of a low type 

possess this chlorophyll. Like dishonest manufacturers, they seem to 

have infringed the patent rights of the plant to elaborate this green 

colour. And it is 

no longer matter 

of theory, but 

ascertained fact, 

that these green 

animals are cap- 

able, like the 

plants, of absorb- 

ing carbonic acid 

—usually a fatal 

Fic. 18. ae my  Rgemes young hydra sre represented gas to the animal 

constitution—and 

of elaborating starch therefrom like their plant neighbours. Thus a 

simpler mode of feeding, obviating the necessities of animal existence 

in the way of digestive apparatus, has apparently led to the simplifica- 

tion of structure. Degeneration has followed in the worms just 

mentioned, as the result of their imitation and acquirement of 

vegetative powers of feeding ; and it is probable that other altera- 

tions in the way of dietary, of less sweeping character than that 

just mentioned, will affect, in like retrogressive fashion, the animal 
constitution. 

Some of the most curious cases of degeneration known to us 
illustrate the total disappearance of digestive apparatus even in 
some beings, in which, as in the stylops already mentioned, one 
sex becomes retrogressive whilst the other sex remains structurally 
fully developed. Such a case is illustrated by the males of 
those remarkable organisms, the otifera, or “ wheel animalcules ” 
(Fig. 19). These minute creatures, inhabiting our fresh waters, may 
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be desiccated and dried, and revived, on the application of moisture, 
many times in succession. But in their ordinary existence, and in 
the details of their structure, the “wheel animalcules” present 
details equally interesting with their exhibition of “ potential 
vitality.” The female animalcules possess a complete digestive 
system, a set of water vessels, a nervous 
ganglion, and other belongings; but their 
partners are decidedly inferior creatures, 
since their digestive system becomes totally 
abortive, whilst in size the males are likewise 
far excelled by the lady rotifers. How this 
degeneration and disappearance of digestive 
apparatus and the inferiority 

of size have been produced 

in the male rotifers may be A / 

a matter regarding which 

difference of opinion will 

certainly exist in biological { 94> 

minds. The fact that retro- \- 

gression is here illustrated, (= 

however, cannot be ques- \ 

tioned. It may also be 

added that, in all proba- 

bility, the extreme develop- 

ment of the function of 

perpetuating the species, 

and the extraordinary fertility of production witnessed in these 
animaicules, may satisfactorily account for the abrogation of diges- 
tion in favour of reproduction. Thus, to the other causes of degene- 
ration in animal life and structure, we may append that which takes 
origin from the extreme or excessive development of one function 
over another. Physiological development in one direction, over- 
stepping the natural and ordinary limits, runs concurrently with 
destruction of life’s equilibrium, and naturally tends to produce 
degeneration and simplification of other organs and other duties of 
life. 

How far the theory of degeneration we have thus briefly discussed 
may be applied in explanation of the peculiarities of animal structure, 
remains as a task for the future of biology to satisfactorily determine. 
Possibly the corrections which the future of every hypothesis carries 
with it may be many and sweeping. The deductions and inferences 
we extract from a study of degeneration to-day may perchance be 
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falsified by the higher and newer views of the to-morrow of biological 
science. But enough has been said to show that, even in a cursory 
review of the doctrine of degeneration and retrogression, many phases 
of living histories become theoretically plain ; and it argues hopefully 
for the correctness and value of the doctrine before us that it has, so 
far as it has been logically pursued, fitted compactly and harmo- 
niously enough with ascertained facts and with received views of the 
origin of animals and plants. That higher forms of life than the sea- 
squirt and insect race are by no means exempt from the influence of 
retrogressive change is an observation worth noting at the close of 
our researches. We know, for instance, of lowly structures in shell- 
fish life appearing in the midst of highly organised frames. A 
mussel, a cockle, or an oyster, whose early development runs in parallel 
lines to that of the snail and whelk-class, is nevertheless esteemed 
less highly organised than the latter. The mussel or oyster-tribe 
possess no head : the snails and their allies, as every one knows, not 
merely exhibit a well-developed head, but have that extremity pro- 
vided with eyes, tentacles or feelers, and other addenda of the front 
region of the animal body. Hence it is more than probable that the 
mussel, headless and inclosed in its shell, and possessing relatively 
little interest in the affairs of the outer world, is an example of a 
degenerated type of molluscs. The mussels and their relations 
stand, in fact, at the opposite extreme of development in this 
respect from those well-known molluscs the cuttlefishes. In these 
creatures, the tendency to head-development—or what Professor 
Dana calls “ cephalisation”—reaches its maximum, as any one 
may readily enough suppose on looking at an octopus or squid, 
with its great head, its enormous eyes, and its nerves massed 
together to form a brain inclosed in a kind of skull. Even 
as compared with the earlier cuttlefishes—whose shells, under the 
name of ammonites and the like, we find fossilised in large numbers — 
the squids and cuttles of to-day present, in the extreme development 
of head, a noteworthy advance. ‘Thus, whilst the one molluscan 
tribe of mussels and their neighbours has degenerated and gone to 
its own lowly place in the series, other groups starting on an equal 
footing have advanced, and, through progressive evolution, have 
produced those higher manifestations of molluscan life that teem in 
the seas of to-day. Even amongst the vertebrate animals we mect 
with examples of degenerative tendency which are not so easily 
explicable as the foregoing illustrations. In most snakes only one 
lung is fully developed as a rule, the companion organ being rudi- 
mentary and degenerate. In birds, the egg-producing organs are 
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similarly developed on one side only. How degeneration should 
be thus partial, and affect one-half of an animal’s frame, so to speak, 
is very hard to discover. External conditions of life and the in- 
fluences of surroundings could apparently possess little effect in 
inducing such an unsymmetrical retrogression of parts. Most 
probably we shall find the solution of such conditions to exist 
within the operation of some deep-seated law of the living constitu- 
tion, and in the effects of that law in moulding or even contorting 
the animal frame. 

It constitutes one of the chief glories of biological science, as 
pursued amongst us to-day, that its studies are of far-reaching order, 
and lead, as the results of their natural extension, to the considera- 
tion of fields of thought often widely removed from the original topic 
which interests the reader. The present subject of degenerative 
changes, regarded as part and parcel of the living constitution, can 
readily be shown to possess applications far removed from zoology 
and botany, and extending into the most intimate spheres and phases 
of human history itself. Degenerative change in human tissues is 
medically symptomatic of very many of the ills to which flesh is heir. 
Tissues and organs degenerate in individual animals, as animal frames 
retrogress in their entirety. Cells retrograde and fibres degenerate 
in our bodies, just as the sea-squirt’s frame exhibits, as a whole, a 
universal physiological backsliding. Nor may many of our diseases 
alone be esteemed mere examples of degeneration affecting our 
tissues. The termination and decline of life itself, and the age that 
really “ melts in unperceived decay,” are in reality examples of natural 
degeneration also. ‘The decline of existence is largely a retrogression 
of structure. There can be no such thing as a really “green old 
age,” any more than we can speak of “the sere and yellow” of the 
autumnal leaf as imitating the verdant nature of the spring blossom. 
Nay, stranger still is it to discern that the full flush of life’s vigour is 
accompanied by degenerative changes as typical as those which mark 
life’s decline. For every tissue wastes as it works; and cells degenerate, 
die, and are cast off from every surface and tissue of our frames as 
the natural result of living and being. “ Generally speaking,” says 
a writer in discussing the degeneration of human tissues, “ those 
parts which live most slowly are those of which the duration is the 
greatest, and in which there is consequently the least frequent change. 
Of ‘the ‘ exuviation of epidermic structures en masse—a process 
altogether. comparable: to: the- fall of the leaf—we have striking 
examples in the entire desquamation of serpents, the moulting of 
the plumage in birds, and the shedding of the hair in mammalia ; 
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and in the shedding of the antlers of the stag we have an example 
of the exuviation of a highly organised and vascular part, which 
periodically dies, and which, being external, is cast off entire. ‘ What 
means all this,’ says Sir James Paget, ‘but that these organs have 
their severally appointed tissues, degenerate, die, are cast away, and 
in due time are replaced by others, which in their turn are to be 
developed to perfection, to live their life in the mature state, and to 
be cast off?’” And, again, the same high authority remarks that 
“it is, further, probable that no part of the body is exempt from the 
second source of impairment ; that, namely, which consists in the 
natural death or deterioration of the parts (independent of the death 
and decay of the whole body) after a certain period of their life. It 
may be proved, partly by demonstration, and partly by analogy, that 
each integral or elemental part of the body is formed for a certain 
natural period of existence in the ordinary conditions of active life, 
at the end of which period, if not previously destroyed by outward ~ 
force or exercise, it degenerates and is absorbed, or dies and is cast 
out ; needing, in either case, to be replaced for the maintenance of 
health.” To these weighty words we may lastly add the opinion of 
Dr. Carpenter, who remarks that, “ when the adult type has once 
been completely attained, every subsequent change is one rather of 
degeneration than of development, of retrogression rather than of 
advance.” 

Degeneration is thus an invariable concomitant of life. So far 
from being in any way an abnormal phase of living action, it is seen 
to be as natural a process for living beings to retrogress— wholly, as 
we have seen in some cases, or partly in others—as it is for them to 
develop and advance. And what is thus undoubtedly true of the 
individual man or other animal is no less so of the race. “ Buried 
civilisations ” are by no means unknown ; extinct culture is an archeo- 
logical fact; the decline and fall of nations is matter of history. 
May not these things be likewise explained as a part of that wide 
theory of life which regards even the highest interests of man as 
lying within the operation and sway of causes which mould his 
physical organisation? If this notion be accepted, then is the idea 
of degeneration as a normal phase of life rendered still more feasible 
and plain. Reaching to the individual and to the species as well ; 
extending and including in its scope the lowly organised as well as 
the higher being ; affecting one group or class lightly, and influencing 
another well-nigh to the complete exclusion of progress,—we find 
degeneration and retrogression to be numbered among the stern 
realities of existence, And no less clearly and forcibly may we trace 
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the truly natural place of degeneration in our own physical history : 
since, as physiology teaches and daily experience declares, not an 
action is wrought or a thought conceived without the presence of 
change and decay of tissue—a process this which, limited in early 
life by progressive growth and by development, at last comes in our 
latter days to assume the reins of government, and in time to dissipate 
our energy and substance into the nothingness of physical and 
corporate extinction. 

The philosophy of biology, however, may, in conclusion, be found 
to point out to us that the subject of degeneration, whilst treating of 
a powerful factor in modifying the living form, yet possesses a 
favourable aspect in relation to progress and evolution. High 
authority in matters biological may be found for the statement that 
degeneration is really a result of progress, that it is dependent on 
high development, and that, whilst it simplifies the living being, “ it 
produces the same effect as differentiation, for it leads to variety in 
form.” Thus there is a kind of evolution and progress inseparable 
even from degeneration itself. For the retrogression may in itself 
lead to variety and change, and in due time such variety may be the 
starting-point of new and higher developments. So, likewise, we 
are reminded that reduction and degeneration of some parts may 
proceed contemporaneously with the higher development of others, 
with the total result of perfecting the organism, and of evolving a 
higher type of structure. The degeneration of a frog’s tail is in 
reality a feature of its higher type as compared with its tailed friends 
the newts and salamanders. ‘The disappearance and reduction of 
the tail which the young crab possesses is a chief reason why we 
esteem the crab, whose. body is all head and chest, a higher animal 
than the lobster or prawn with head, chest, and tail complete. The 
degeneration of the “ outside” gills of the Alpine salamander’s young, 
which never have access to water, is not a mark of inferiority but of 
superiority ; it is, in reality, the casting-off of the old or larval and 
aquatic characters and the putting on of the new and higher features 
of the land animal. Even the degeneration of human structures— 
the modification of the tail which early human existence exhibits, 
and of muscular structures well developed in lower life—are no 
proofs of inferiority, but are evidences of superiority in ourselves. 
Thus, even in the great work of evolving higher races out of the 
lower, to degeneration much is owing for its aid in repressing larval 
characters and the structures which belong to lower existences. 
Whilst progressive evolution develops the great tree of life, extends 
each branch, clothes it with verdure, and expands each blossom, it 
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is degeneration which lops the worn and aged stems, prunes . the 
weakly foliage, trims the budding growths, and so directs and moulds 
the outlines of the organic whole. It is to evolution and progress 
that the world of life largely owes its forward march, But hardly 
less is the debt of gratitude due by the living hosts to degenerative 
change and retrogression which, though stern and ofttimes cruel in 
their ways, nevertheless mark wisely and well the pathways of life, 
and prevent the useless and weak from cumbering the ground. 


ANDREW WILSON, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


SPHERICAL Dust. 


N the course of a rather famous controversy between Pasteur 

and Pouchet, carried on not merely by means of words but 

by actual research, Pouchet discovered that some of the microscopic 

egg-like particles found in atmospheric dust remained unaltered in 

size and shape when kept for some time at a red heat in a platinum 

crucible, and, therefore, argued that they are mineral particles, not 
organic structures. 

Dr. Phipson confirms this, and finds that ordinary fine dust con. 
tains not only small angular particles of sand, but also rounded, egg- 
shaped or globular siliceous particles. He heated micrococci and 
diatoms (microscopic siliceous vegetables that walk about in water), 
and found that they do not retain their forms after such treatment, 
but that the remains of fossil species of these creatures resist the 
action of heat and-retain their forms, and he concludes that the 
minute siliceous bodies found in the atmosphere are also fossil ; that 
they are micrococci of another age. 

This appears to me a rather far-fetched explanation, and I venture 
to offer the following, which is much simpler, and, I think, more 
probable :— 

We know that when flints, or fragments of rock of any size or 
hardness, are swept along by water, and thus shaken up together, they 
become rounded, as we see them on the sea-beach or bottom of a 
running stream. Siliceous dust particles are but pebbles of smaller 
size, that are more or less stirred and rolled together as they are 
swept along by the wind. As the same particles settle on the surface 
of the ground, and are blown up again and again, and backwards and 
forwards, there must be among them many that have existed as dust 
for years or even ages, and thus have become as completely rounded 
as the pebbles of our chalk-flint shingle. . 

A patent was secured in America about twelve years ago for 
pulverising fuel by agitating ordinary coal-dross, or “ slack,” in a 
suitable chamber, whereby it became reduced to a fine powder by 
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the collision of particles with each other. The result was the pré6- 
duction of a fine dust composed of spherical or nearly spherical 
grains. If coal dust can be thus shaped in a few minutes, sand dust 
may be in a few years. 


















INVERTED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SUN. 






BOUT seventeen years ago Mr. Nasmyth announced that 

“ the bright surface of the sun consists of separate, insulated, 
individual objects or ¢Aings, all nearly or exactly of one definite size 
and shape, more like that of a willow-leaf than anything else.” I 
here quote Sir John Herschel’s description,' who proceeds to state 
that these “ are evidently the immediate sources of the solar light 
and heat,” and that “we cannot refuse to look upon them as 
organisms of some peculiar and amazing kind ; and though it would 
be too daring to speak of such organisation as partaking of the nature 
of life, yet we do know that vital action is competent to develop both 
heat, light, and electricity.” In Herschel’s “ Outlines of Astronomy” 
these willow-leaves are pictured most definitely as geometrically 
regular and uniform bodies, “ crossing one another in all directions, 
like what are called spills in the game of spillikins.” 

‘This extraordinary discovery was presently questioned, and these 
still more extraordinary speculations were refuted by other observa- 
tions; and the appearances upon which they were based were described 
as resembling “ rice-grains,” “ crystals,” “ flocculi,” “ granulations,” 
“ straws,” “ things,” “ bits of white thread,” “‘ cumuli of cotton wool,” 
“ clouds,” “ excessively minute fragments of porcelain,” “ untidy 
circular masses,” “ things twice as long as broad,” “ three times as 
long as broad,” “ ridges,” “ waves,” “ hill knolls,” &c. &c. 

Here was disagreement among doctors, with a vengeance, not on 

any abstract conclusion, or profound metaphysical quibble, but on 
what was visible to different pairs of eyes aided by telescopes. Such 
conflicting testimonies demand the intervention of some unimpeach- 
able witness. This has been obtained by making the sun draw his 
; own portrait. 
The difficulty of doing this has been considerable, on account of 
| the excessive glare of light dazzling the salts of silver as it dazzles 
our eyes, and producing, under ordinary exposure, a blurred round 
blotch, such as we see when we dare to blink at the noonday sun. - 

The indomitable Janssen, who perilled his life by escaping in a 
balloon from besieged Paris, and then travelled half-way round the 
' Faniliar Lectures on Scienti he Subjects, p. 83. 
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globe in order to see an eclipse of the sun, which, after all, the cruel 
clouds concealed just at the critical moment, has with characteristic 
perseverance obtained his revenge, and compelled the sun to give his 
own evidence, in the form of magnificent pictures, that have settled 
the willow-leaves and many other solar phantasies. When I saw 
these at the Royal Astronomical Society last year, I could not refrain 
from a small chuckle, seeing that they strikingly confirm my theo. 
retical conclusion, published eleven years ago, that these mysterious 
mottlings are tongues of veritable flame, bending over in various di- 
rections according to the direction of the rushing cyclones, and other 
solar storms, that eternally rage in the solar atmosphere above them. 

In order to obtain these magnificent pictures, M. Janssen has had 
to devise special apparatus, that shall limit the exposure to measur- 
able, but almost inconceivably small, moments of time, such as the 
ten thousandth part of a second, or even shorter periods. 

In the course of these struggles with the sun he has made a very 
curious photographic discovery. 

Most of my readers are doubtless aware that in the ordinary course 
of photography a “ negative” picture is first obtained, and a “ positive” 
printed from it. This is a necessary consequence of the primary fact 
upon which photography is based, viz. that when certain salts of silver 
are exposed to light, they become darkened in proportion to the degree 
of such exposure. Hence in the direct pictures the lights are repre- 
sented by shade and the shade by lights. A picture from this negative 
reverses the ights and shades again, and thus gives the resemblance 
to nature. 

Such is the ordinary experience of photographers ; but M. Janssen 
finds that if the exposure of his sun pictures is continued beyond the 
time for obtaining the best result, the negative image gradually 
becomes fainter and indistinct, then nearly disappears. By still 
further exposure a new picture comes into existence, a positive 
picture with the spots black, and the face of the sun bright, and the 
minor details shown as when viewed in a telescope. By further 
exposure after this a second neutral stage is reached. 

He has further applied this principle to terrestrial photography, 
and, after exposures of from one to three hours, obtained direct 
positive pictures of landscapes. A picture of the Park of Meudon 
thus produced shows the sun as a white spot on a dark sky. From 
these positives he obtains other positives by similar protracted 
exposure, and negatives from negatives. 

The interest of these discoveries is purely philosophical, no 
practical photographic advantages being, af present, obtainable. 
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, GASES SINGING THEIR OWN DENSITIES. 


‘THE accurate weighing of gases for the determination of their 

specific gravities is a delicate and difficult operation, in spite 
of all the devices that have been invented. A new and curious one 
has lately been proposed by Herr Goldschmidt, who extorts from the 
gas a vocal declaration of its own density, by simply filling a tube, 
first with air, and then with the gas or vapour to be tested, striking 
the tube when thus filled, and recording the note emitted. 

Having obtained this record, and stated the number of vibrations 
due to each note, all that remains to be done, according to Herr 
Goldschmidt, is to divide the number of vibrations of the air by 
the number of the gas, and the square of this quotient expresses 
the specific gravity of the gas, that of air being unity. 

I may add, that the number of vibrations due to all the notes 
of the diatonic and chromatic scales has already been determined 
and tabulated ; for the determination of the intermediate tones, I 
presume that a siren, or instrument producing the same tone as the 
gas by successive impulses that can be counted, would be required. 





ARSENICAL WALL PAPERS. 


INCE the printing of my February notes on the fattening of 
pigs, &c., by arsenic, I have met with the record of a striking 
example of its action on human beings. Some years ago Kopp, the 
celebrated German chemist, was engaged in producing those splendid 
coal-tar dyes which are obtained by boiling aniline with dry arsenic 
acid. He found that he gained 22 lbs. in ten weeks, without detri- 
ment to his general health, and that he lost this additional weight 
when he left off these researches. The same effect is observed on 
the workmen engaged in the works where rosaniline colours are made 
in wholesale quantities. 

A well-known Birmingham firm, at whose works arsenical ores, 
&c., were smelted, and a great variety of very odorous gases poured 
forth (sulphuretted hydrogen being a speciality), was continually 
subject to actions for nuisance, on the ground that they were 
poisoning their neighbours. Their principal witness on these trials 
was a man living on the works (a watchman, if I remember rightly), 
who when he entered upon his duties there was a lean and hungry 
Cassius, but after some years of service became a Falstaff. 

I have long held very heretical opinions on the subject of poisoning 
by arsenical wall-papers, even going so far as to believe that, if they 
have any effect at all, it is beneficial, on account of the powerful 
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disinfectant properties of very small quantities of arsenic and of 
arsenical vapours. I only refer, however, to smooth papers, and 
make a total exception in regard to green arsenical flock papers that 
are so thickly and so loosely loaded with the pigment that it may be 
brushed off as mechanical dust, and thus taken into the lungs.i in 
considerable quantities at once, and quite irregularly. 

If it is fairly fixed on what is called “ satin paper,” it only comes 
away by very slow volatilization, the quantity being beneficently 
regulated according to the sanitary requirement for it, Ze. increasing 
with the warmth of the weather and consequent liability to infection. 

As an example of the material upon which wall-paper panics are 
based, I quote the following, which ‘‘ went the round ” about two years 
ago. .“ Fifty samples of wall-paper recently examined were found to 
contain arsenic, either as arsenite or aceto-arsenite of copper. Some 
papers with green figures were found to be free from arsenic, while, 
as a rule, the higher-priced qualities contained the poison in the 
largest quantities. A room of the moderate dimensions of 16 feet 
Square and g feet. high would be covered, if these papers were used, 
with ornamental surfaces containing from 52 grains to more than 8 oz. 
of poisonous matter.” 

These statements of fact are probably correct, but the bugbear to 
be invoked by them is simply ridiculous. As nobody proposes to 
eat the wall-paper, it is a matter of indifference whether the quantity 
of poisonous matter fixed upon it. amounts to 8 oz. or 8 lbs. The 
question is, How much is likely to come off in such wise as to be 
swallowed or inhaled by the inhabitants of the room? 

We all know that. green arsenical wall-papers continue gréen 
for many yéars, from which fact we may fairly infer that sore of the 
arsenical pigment still remains. Let us suppose that at the end of seven 
years the paper on the room above described retains one-eighth 
of its original quantity, that the other 7 oz. have volatilized at an 
average rate of 1 oz. per annum, or 3}, of an ounce per day. As the 
cubic capacity of such a room is 2,254 feet, each foot of air would 
receive syz7xo part.of an ounce per. day, and, therefore, if the ven- 
tilation were only sufficient to renew the atmosphere of the room once 
in twenty-four hours, this would be its normal degree of saturation. 

A full-grown man inhales about 100 cubic feet of air per 24 
hours. Thus, even if he were living in such a room during the 
whole 24 hours of every day, he must be then imprisoned above 224 
years in order to inhale one ounce of arsenic, at least nine-tenths 
of which would be exhaled without absorption. This gives 225 


years, for the absorption of one ounce, or 450 years, if he lives in 
K K2 
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the room 12 hours of eachday. The Styrian peasant eats an ounce 
per annum, and believes that his health is improved thereby. 

A quantity of carbolic acid or other hydrocarbon vapour that we 
may breathe with impunity is sufficient to destroy the germs of deadly 
infection. Arsenic vapour appears to act similarly. The absence 
of cholera, which has distinguished Birmingham and other brass- 
working towns, is popularly attributed to copper; and copper belts 
were made and sold as safeguards against cholera. 

I think it far more probable that the immunity which these 
places have enjoyed is due to arsenic. Ordinary copper usually 
contains small quantities of arsenical impurity, and the other con- 
stituent of brass—zinc—a considerable quantity. The arsenic is so 
volatile that every brass foundry must emit some amount of arsenical 
vapour, and, besides this, gaseous arsenical compounds must be 
evolved in the “pickling” and some other operations connected 
with the brass workings. 

If I lived in New Orleans or other focus of fever horrors, I would 
envelop myself to a certain extent in arsenical fumes, by covering 
my walls with highly charged arsenical papers, furnishing my rooms 
with arsenical upholstery, and carrying arseniuretted pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; carefully observing the effect in order to stop short of the 
first warning symptoms of arsenical poisoning. This is easily done, 
as they gradually appear, and are not difficult to recognise. The 
only probable inconvenience would be the burden of additional fat—a 
burden which could be thrown off on leaving the pestiferous locality, 
as Kopp threw off his on ceasing to boil aniline over arsenic acid. 

Having confessed so much of heresy, I will go one step further, 
and hereby suggest that fever hospitals should be supplied with 
regulated quantities of arsenical vapours. This idea may be experi- 
mentally tested without any risk to the health of either patients or 
attendants. 


SELF-LUMINOUS RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


N the early part of the past month (March) I rode from Willesden 
to Charing Cross in a London and North-Western Railway 
carriage, the sides and roof of which were painted with luminous paint. 
The experiment is a very interesting one, and so far successful ; 
though the amount of light given out by the painted surfaces was less 
than the preliminary announcements of the invention would lead most 
persons to expect. 
I may, however, venture to say that the light is sufficient for the 
practical purpose of illuminating the carriages during their day-time 
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passages through ordinary tunnels, though not sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of unreasonable people, whose delicate organisations and 
habits of superiority require perfection everywhere ; who must have a 
banquet when they dine, must be provided with full daylight at all 
times and places, and everything else to order. Such people have 
so much regard for themselves that they need no consideration from 
anybody else, and therefore may be left aside. 

Although unable to read, I could see everybody and every other 
object in the carriage in a sort of ghostly, artificial moonlight of beau- 
tiful violet colour ; the same as is emitted from heated fluor spar, and 
to which the adjective “ fluorescent ” has been given. 

It reminded me of the “Grotto Azzuro” at Capri, in the Bay of 
Naples, though but a faint and faded resemblance of the wondrous 
beauty of this cavern. In both cases the luminosity is due to a sort 
of second-hand light. The grotto is a chamber or cavity in a grand 
perpendicular sea cliff, with an opening so small that a boat can only 
enter from the tideless sea when there is no swell, and then the 
occupants of the boat must lie down while it passes through this little 
arch. Presently the boat is floating in a cavern with dome-shaped 
roof of considerable height and dimensions, and no other floor than 
the deep blue sea. The amount of light that enters by the entrance 
is but nominal, the general illumination of the cavern being due to 
the radiation from luminous water, the luminosity of which is the 
second-hand sunlight which it receives from outside. The effect is 
indescribably beautiful, the intense depth and brilliancy of the ultra- 
marine glow so far exceeding anything else to which it may be 
compared. 

The light in the carriage was the same in kind though very different 
in degree. Here, instead of the sea, it was the paint that had 
absorbed and transferred the outer sunlight. If we go on improving 
this luminous paint as other things have been improved after their 
first introduction, the passage through railway tunnels will become 
quite sensational, and esthetically enjoyable. 

As it is, some interesting observations may be made. By com- 
paring the illumination of the carriage while in daylight with the 
fluorescence in the tunnels, I was able to recognise the reproduction 
of the original lights and shadows. Thus the thick edges of the 
window openings on the sides opposite to the sun fluoresced (excuse 
the coinage) so much more than the interior walls, that their violet 
luminosity was visible when entering a tunnel before that of the walls 
appeared, and when in full darkness the greater brightness of these 
edges suggested the idea of light actually shining in from the outside. 
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It was*a vatiablé day, but between two of the tunnels we had 
direct sunshine on one side of the carriage. When in the dark the 
patch of sunlight on that wall was faithfully reproduced by the greater 
intensity of the fluorescence. 

I noticed just sufficient fading in the longer tunnels to invoke 
serious scepticism of the success of the proposed application to the 
illumination of carriages for night travelling, or to apartments that are 
to be used for some hours after the stimulant of daylight has departed. 
As used on the Mansion House line there was daylight revival 
between each tunnel, and no long continuance of darkness. 


FLOWER-POT AND GREENHOUSE MANURE. 


HAVE an original idea to-communicate to smokers and horti- 
culturists, or more particularly to those who combine both of 
these aromatic recreations in one household. 

Tobacco is about the most exhausting crop that can be raised. 
It carries away an extravagant quantity of fertilising incombustible - 
salts from the land. This may be proved by simply smoking a cigar 
made of genuine tobacco and smoking or otherwise burning a similar 
weight of dried cabbage or-other ordinary leaves. The quantity 
of ash left after complete combustion will be found far the greatest 
in the case of the tobacco leaf. This ash is the contribution of the 
soil ; that which burns away in smoke and invisible gases is given to 
the growing. plant by air and water. 

Therefore, the ash of tobacco must be a good fertiliser, and 
should not be wasted. It contains 20 to 24 per cent. of potash and 
3 to 5 per cent. of phosphoric acid. Even in Germany it would hardly 
pay the farmers to send round carts for collecting tobacco ash, but those 
who practise agriculture in flower-pots and greenhouses will find this 
ash a most convenient, cleanly, inoffensive, and profitable manure. 
I have made some experiments with it during the last two summers 
which indicate that its practical corresponds to its theoretical value, 
when lightly sprinkled as a top dressing on’ the surface of the 
mould. 

Besides acting as a manure it has another valuable quality, 
especially when the ashes are from a pipe. ‘The combustion of these 
is not so complete as those of cigars, and there remains with the ash 
a very perceptible quantity of nicotine, which seems to poison the 
germs of aphides and the larve of other creatures that repose in the 
soil during winter, and develop noxiously in summer time upon 
the roots, stems, leaves, and flowers, < 
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Pure AIR FOR UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


ANY suggestions and a very few practical efforts have been 
made to improve the atmosphere of our underground 
railways by the use of smokeless and non-sulphurous coal or coke. 
It is well known to all who know London that thousands. of 
locomotive Londoners shun the Metropolitan Railway and travel 
by omnibus, cab, tramcar, or roundabout routes on other lines in order 
to escape the underground atmosphere which they suppose to be 
injurious and know to be disagreeable. 

Considering the magnitude of the interest thus involved I think the 
directors of this railway have made but a feeble display of energy 
and ability in combating this enemy of their prosperity. The long 
subterranean tunnelled tramways of many coal-pits nearly half a 
mile deep are better ventilated than the tunnelled railway between 
Edgware Road and King’s Cross. Upcast towers could be built at 
less expense than upcast shafts can be sunk, and any competent 
mining engineer could show the directors how such a tower could 
be made to produce a current of air that should sweep down the 
stairways of the stations to the right of it and to the left of it, and 
effectively purify the atmosphere of the whole length of line between 
the two stations. 

I have little doubt that such an engineer would agree with me in 
regarding the recent proposal to make a multitude of openings or 
perforations of the tunnels into the streets above as a very inefficient, 
not to say foolish, project, much ado to doa mere nothing, compared 
to what may be done with a single upcast chimney shaft between 
each station. It would not be very difficult to supply something like 
a gale of wind by such shafts, and very easy to keep up a gentle 
breeze of fresh air continually descending to the tunnel. 

Another lesson might have long ago been learned from colliery 
experience. Machines have been invented and used for the purpose 
of superseding the miner's “pick” in cutting the coal.. These 
machines are driven, not by coal burned underground, as in the 
locomotives of the Metropolitan and District Railways, but by the 
energy obtained by burning the coal above-ground and bottling up 
such energy in compressed air, carrying it down in this form and 
then releasing it as mechanical force at the place where such force 
is required. 

This can be done quite as effectively in underground railways as 
in underground coal-winnings, and if it were done, the engine, instead 
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of contaminating the air of the tunnels, would help to ventilate them, 
by the amount of compressed air blown out at each stroke of the 
piston. 

The compressed air engine, although much under present attention, 
is by no means a novelty. I find in the Mechanic’s Magazine so far 
back as 1846 an account of “ Parsey’s Compressed Air Engine,” 
and a controversy concerning its merits and defects. 

There are some difficulties in working such engines which I need 
not discuss here, but I may mention one that is curious. When 
air is compressed, heat is evolved and given off; when it expands 
again to its original bulk it falls below its original temperature to 
a degree exactly corresponding to the amount of heat given out 
while it was compressed, and thus, in working such engines, the 
pipes conveying the expanded air are liable to be stopped by the 
freezing of condensed vapour. 

Some experiments have recently been made at Nantes upon a 
tramway with a compressed air engine of improved construction. 
The chief feature is that the compressed air on its way to the piston 
passes through a reservoir of water and steam heated to about 320° 
Fahr. (confined in a strong vessel, of course). The air is thus raised 
to this temperature, and its expansive energy increased, enabling a 
given quantity of air to do more work. The specific heat of water is 
so much greater than of air that 1 lb. of water in raising 1 Ib. of air 
one degree only loses one quarter of a degree ; and, as 1 lb. of airat 
ordinary pressure has 814 times the bulk of 1 lb. of water, 3,256 
cubic feet of air may be heated to any given thermometric amount, 
and only cool down one cubic foot of water to the same extent. 

This engine has therefore two distinct reservoirs of energy, the 
compressed air and the superheated water, and nothing is blown off 
but air and vapour of water. There is a loss of power in transferring 
the energy of the stationary steam-engine to the compressed air 
locomotive ; but taking into consideration the wear and tear of such 
locomotives as against the steam locomotive, the net loss is very 
small—too small to be set against the great advantage of maintaining 
uncontaminated air in the metropolitan tunnels. 


AN ORIGINAL REMEDY FOR MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


R. WHYMPER, in his recent lecture on Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi to the Society of Arts, described that dreaded 

enemy of the Alpine climber, “ mountain sickness,” and stated that 
he was not aware that anybody who had fought with the enemy “has 
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evet suggested the bare possibility ot coming out victorious from 
such an encounter.” . 

In the course of an ascent of Mont Blanc made many years ago 
I achieved such a victory in a very odd manner, and the incident 
may be worth recording, as it suggests a physiological problem and 
a possible means of performing journeys which this sickness renders 
quite impracticable to men of ordinary constitution. 

It was late in the season, and we had great difficulty in crossing 
the “ Bergschrund,” or last crevass where the ice is parted from the 
pyramid of rock forming the summit. At last we found a practicable 
place, and on crossing it David Coutet, our chief guide, and then a 
very old man, performed a rolling somersault in the snow by way of 
jubilation. I followed his example, and improved upon it by standing 
for a while on my head and kicking my heels in the air, in further 
exultation. Up to this moment I had been very faint and sick, 
though not actually vomiting, but after this exploit I recovered and 
suffered the sickness no longer. 

Was this a mere coincidence, or was the recovery connected with 
the inversion by any link of natural causation? To answer this 
question we must consider the nature of the sickness. It is doubtless 
produced by the rarity of the air, but how? We know that when 
breathing such attenuated air the blood is insufficiently supplied with 
oxygen, and we may justly infer that the brain is thereby deprived 
of the nourishment and stimulus demanded for its normal vigorous 
action. This mountain sickness is evidently not merely a disturbance 
of the stomach, but an affection of the brain producing a general 
lowering of vitality. The languid funereal crawl of brawny vigorous 
men is quite ludicrous. Talking, even thinking, demands a fatiguing 
effort. The sense of fainting and sickness is similar to that which is 
produced by loss of blood, or the contemplation of some ghastly horror. 

The ordinary treatment of fainting is to lay the patient down, in 
order that as much blood as possible may reach the brain, or even to 
keep the head below the general level of the body. Thus, without 
any theory, or any intention of relieving the sickness, I applied the 
ordinary remedy for ordinary fainting, but in an exaggerated form. 

I therefore conclude that the bodily inversion was the vera causa 
of the altered sensations, and recommend Mr. Whymper, when he 
“does” Mount Everest, to try this as well as chlorate of potash. A 
little preliminary practice on a soft pillow will enable him to 
turn up at a moment’s notice, and as often as desirable, on the 
soft snow, which is especially favourable for the exploit. Further 
practice on the “Catherine wheel” mode of progression familiar 
to street Arabs will qualify him to continuously apply this remed 
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without breaking the journey by the usual gasping halts, that render 
all upward progression at great altitudes so very slow and tedious. 


IRON FLOATING ON JRON. 


OR more than a century the ironfounders have succeeded in 

puzzling the philosophers by showing them an experiment 

quite familiar in the foundry, but questioned and even denied in the 
lecture-room and learned society. 

This experiment is the throwing of a lump of cold iron into a pot 
of melted iron. The solid iron, instead of sinking, as it should if it 
behaved according to laboratory determinations of its specific gravity, 
contradicts them flatly by rising to the surface and floating upon the 
melted metal of lower specific gravity than itself. An account of 
the controversies and attempts at explanation that have been con- 
nected with this experiment would fill a whole number of this Magazine, 
but one has been lately offered which really seems to solve the mystery. 

Professor Chandler Roberts and Mr. Wrightson have invented 
an instrument for measuring the specific gravity of heated metals, 
and find that, although cold iron, or completely solidified iron, is un- 
questionably more dense than melted iron, it becomes abnormally 
expanded just before melting, or at the temperature at which it 
assumes that plastic condition which renders welding possible ; and 
thus it floats when it reaches this temperature. 

Having repeated the popular foundry experiment, I am prepared 
to support this theory. I noticed that in every case the metal sank, 
then presently it rose and floated, but I attributed the sinking to the 
force of projection. Now the idea is suggested, I remember that the 
uprising was slower than it should have been as a mere result of 
immediate buoyancy, and that the time which elapsed was sufficient 
for the heating of the lump to the temperature named by Messrs. 
Roberts and Wrightson. 

Besides this; there is a peculiar porosity in iron at this tempera- 
ture—so great, that under the hammer it appears like a sponge ; and 
I suspect that a frothing then occurs due to the loosening of some of 
the gases which are occluded or solidified within the cooler metal. If 
this is the case, the increase of volume or porosity due to this increase 
of gas explains the special diminution of specific gravity at this tem- 
perature. Graham extracted hydrogen and other gases that were oc- 
cluded or solidified within various samples of iron by merely heating 
them, and then pumping out the gases from the pores which their 


evolution had created. 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


HE book of the month, which everybody is reading and talking 
about, is undoubtedly Mr. Carlyle’s Reminiscences, edited by 
Mr. Froude. The opening division of the first volume, written 
nearly half a century ago, on receiving the news of his father’s death, 
is perhaps the most beautiful of all. James Carlyle was a sturdy, 
thrifty Scottish mason, of strict religious walk, but of natural shrewd- 
ness and wit withal ; a man of much rustic strength of character, 
though with little or no liberal education, and a mental and 
physical horizon bounded by some twenty miles of his native 
Dumfriesshire. 


AMES Carlyle died in 1832, when his son, who was then absent 

in London seeking a publisher for Sartor Resartus, had 

already given rich promise of future greatness. Carlyle’s mother 

survived until the Christmas of 1853. He speaks of both parents 
in terms of the deepest tenderness, affection, and reverence. 


HE memorials of Edward Irving, which close the first volume, 
are of intense and vainful interest. Carlyle and Irving first 
became acquainted at Edinburgh in the Christmas season of 1815, 
and shortly afterwards, in the summer of 1816, their acquaintance 
ripened into intimacy and friendship on Carlyle’s appointment to a 
“classical and mathematical mastership ” at Kirkcaldy, where Irving 
was already settled. It was through Irving that Carlyle was first 
introduced to his future wife, Miss Jane Welsh, daughter of Dr. 
John Welsh of Haddington, a descendant of John Knox. 

They were married in 1826; she being in her twenty-fifth and 
Carlyle in his thirty-first year; and from that time forward till her 
sudden death in April 1866, she was his good angel—“ in sickness 
and in health, for richer for poorer, for better for worse,” aiding 
and furthering him in all he did and suffered. Of the noble self- 
sacrifice she made, of her untiring devotion, and tender ministrations, 
there is testimony ample and touching enough in Carlyle’s Remi- 
niscences of her, which fill a large part of the second volume. 
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Written in the anguish of his first poignant sorrow for her loss, they 
are often quite heartrending, and appear almost too sacred for 
publication. The Recollections of Jeffrey—written in a calmer 
mood at Mentone, after the earliest bitterness had a little subsided — 
are more pleasant to read. 


HE incidental notices of some of Carlyle’s distinguished contem- 
poraries which are scattered through the two volumes—of Words- 
worth, Southey, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, De Quincey, Basil Montagu, 
Leigh Hunt, Stuart Mill, and others—are essentially harsh, one-sided, 
and jaundiced, and it is probable that Mr. Froude would have best 
consulted Carlyle’s fame by suppressing much of them, as he had 
ample discretionary power to do. 


HE slovenly haste with which the book has been passed 
through the press cannot be too highly deprecated. It is 
indeed the most singular specimen of “editing” which I have 
seen for many a long day. If one thing more than another distin- 
guished the late Mr. Carlyle in his published writings, it was his scru- 
pulous and even painful accuracy in regard to names and dates. The 
task which the editor of his Reminiscences had to perform was not a 
very difficult or laborious one—it was one, in fact, which an intelli- 
gent and skilful printers’ reader might have accomplished, with bare, 
or at best with barren, thanks for his pains. I do not believe that Mr. 
Carlyle wrote (and I am quite sure that he would never have printed) 
“ Basil Montague,” “ Crabbe Robinson,” “ Bréan W. Procter,” “ Sir 
An/ony Carlsle,” “Sir James Grahame,” “ Mrs. Jamzeson,” which are 
the disguises under which the names of Basil Montagu, Crabb 
Robinson, Bryan W. Procter, Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir James 
Graham, and Mrs. Jameson here figure. If by a slip of the pen, or a 
lapse of memory, he wrote of “ autumn of 1845, when John Sterling 
died” (vol. ii. p. 224), the error might have been silently corrected 
by substitution of the right date “autumn of 1844,” which no one, 
certainly, knew better than the author of Sterling’s Life. In alluding 
to the death of his sister Margaret, Carlyle mentions (vol. i. p. 305) 
that it took place in the shortest night (ze. the night following the 
longest day, June 21) of 1830. Mr. Froude, in a footnote on p. 12 
of the same volume, gives 1831 as the date of this sister’s death. 
In his Reminiscences of Southey, Carlyle speaks of De Quincey’s 
papers on the Lake Poets (vol. ii. p. 316) as appearing in “Black- 
woods Magazine” (obviously a slip of the pen or lapse of memory); 
it should be “ Zast’s Magazine.” This error the editor, if he 
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did not correct it in the text, should at least have rectified in a 
footnote. Nor can I conceive it possible that so accurate (not to 
say profound) a German scholar as Carlyle could have written of 
“ Frederick Wilhelm’s Ultimatum ” (vol. ii. p. 50). I should also like 
to ask, what is the meaning of “a pocketful of odd” (vol. ii. p. 187); 
and what Foote had to do with “ Jeremy Diddler” (vol. i. p. 224), 
or “Jeremy Diddler” with the famous, or rather infamous, Earl of 
Sandwich, the friend and afterwards the betrayer of John Wilkes? 
I always thought that ‘‘ Jemmy Twitcher” was the cognomen applied 
to him by certain contemporary playgoers at a performance of Gay’s 
Beggars’ Opera. (“'That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me, I own 
surprised me.”) 


HE volumes are not furnished with an index, though, from the 

great variety of names, places, books, &c., mentioned, they 

stand sorely in need of one; and considering how emphatically 

Carlyle always inculcated and insisted on the necessity of an index, 

and what excellent indexes he invariably provided for his own books, 
this seems an unpardonable omission. 


N a recent number of the Fa// Mall Gazette the question is 
asked, “Who can supply a reasonable explanation of the fact 
that the science of bibliography attracts numerous devotees in 
France, and only finds a stray worshipper in this country?” The 
explanation of this fact is easy, and is less discomforting to our 
national pride than might be expected. French bibliographical 
works are undertaken because Englishmen, Germans, Russians, and, 
in fact, all European peoples read French. When a work like the 
Manuel du Libraire of Brunet or the Supercheries Littéraires 
dévoilées of Quérard appears in Paris, England subscribes largely. 
In the case of an English work of the same class, there are not half 
a dozen copies sold in France. The trade in London in French 
books is so large that there are half a dozen wholesale houses occu- 
pied with it. In Paris the sale of English books is limited to the 
‘Tauchnitz Series, and a few pirated reprints. So occupied with their 
own literature are Frenchmen, that it is impossible to awaken 
interest in any foreign writers, except the greatest men, concerning 
whom it is shameful to be ignorant. French writers on biblio- 
graphy do not underrate the works of their English rivals. One 
of the most eminent of their number declares, @ fropes of the 
works of Dibdin, ‘“‘qu’on ne peut faire de pareilles entreprises 
qu’en Angleterre.” 
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F a statue worthy of Carlyle can be found, I do not see why we 

need let the recorded utterances of the Sage of Chelsea prevent 
us from erecting it on the proposed site on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment. ‘There is no absolute need that it.should be “an amorphous 
brazen sooterkin bred of prurient heat and darkness,” to use his 
own words concerning a statue. If we have to concede that our 
utmost efforts in this line of art result inevitably in “sad sculptural 
solecisms,” it is time we improved, and in this attempt we shall not 
succeed if we determine to erect no more statues. The argument 
that statues in England have been reserved for monarchs and state 
flunkeys is valueless, inasmuch as, if the statement is true, it is time we 
brought about a different condition of affairs. We have no monument, 
it may be said, to Shakespeare. This is true. In the case of a man 
so great as this, modesty is pardonable. So much the world’s pos- 
session has he become, that we scarcely like to assert too strongly our 
right to him, and we feel as if the monument to him, supposing such 
should ever be erected, should be raised at the world’s charge, and 
should be open to the world’s competition. That he needs not 


for his 
honoured bones 


The labour of an age in piléd stones, 


we are ready to admit with Miiton. Gratitude may surely at times go 
in advance of a man’s requirements. Were it otherwise, all tributes 
to the dead would be wasted. Meanwhile, as regards Carlyle, the 
fact that he scowled at bad statues, among other. things good, bad, 
and indifferent at which he scowled, supplies no reason why we 
should not offer him a good one if we can find it. 


INCE writing about book-worms I have come across Mr. 
Blades’s useful little volume “ ‘The Enemies of Books,” with 
which I was previously unfamiliar. In this he supplies some curious 
information concerning these terrible foes of the scholar and the 
collector. He assumes that the caterpillars and grubs which eat 
books are of various kinds, and states that some are “‘a kind of death- 
watch with a hard outer skin, and are dark brown ;” while another 
sort have “ white bodies with brown spots on their heads.” A third 
sort, I can assure him, have white bodies and hard black heads, A 
worm of this kind, judging froma story about Dr. Bandinel, which he 
tells, seems to have been seen by Mr. Blades. I will not give a list of 
the formidable names—Anobium, CEcophora, &c.—which he supplies. 
The rather comfortable assumption that a worm will not eat modern 
paper I must controvert. Some kinds of paper, at least, they will 
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eat, witness my Hunterian Club publications, concerning which I 
made previous outcry. It is possible that the “China clay, the 
bleaches, the plaster of Paris, the sulphate of barytes,” and other 
adulterants in occasional use, may drive them from some paper, 
though not from that in which no such element is present. At any 
rate, Mr. Blades echoes my wish—or rather, as he was first afield, I 
have echoed his wish—that “some patient entomologist should, w/z/e 
there is a chance”—sanguine Mr. Blades !—take upon himself to 
study the habits of the creature, as Sir John Lubbock has those of 
the ant. In this case, however, the old advice, first catch your grub, 
has special significance. A weasel asleep, or a dead donkey, or any 
other creature ordinarily supposed to be difficult to find, is a 
commonplace object beside a living book-worm. 


HE sale by auction of an original portrait of Milton deserves 
to be chronicled in these pages. Added interest was com- 
municated to the work in question from the fact that it had at one 
time belonged to Charles Lamb. In 1815 Lamb writes to Words- 
worth, saying, “ Let me in this place, for I have writ you several 
letters naming it, mention that my brother, who is a picture-collec- 
tor, has picked up an undoubtable picture of Milton. He gave a 
few shillings for it, and could get no history with it but that some 
old lady had had it for a great many years. Its age is ascertainable 
from the state of the canvas, and you need only see it to be sure 
that it is the original of the heads in the Tonson editions with which 
we are all so well familiar.” In a following letter he returns to the 
picture stating that it is “very finely painted ; that it might have 
been done by a hand next to Vandyke’s. It is the genuine Milton, 
and an object of quiet gaze for the half-hour at a time. Yet, though 
I am confident there is no better one of him, the face does not quite 
answer to Milton. There is a tinge of fetit (or fetite, how do you 
spell it?) querulousness about it; yet, hang it! now I remember 
there is not; it is calm, melancholy, and poetical.” From Lamb, 
the picture came into the collection out of which it has now been 
sold. For the few shillings spent by John Lamb there has now 
been expended three hundred and fifty-five pounds. The present 
possessor is Mr. Quaritch. 

A picture like this ought at once to have been secured for the 
National Portrait Gallery. There is but too much reason to fear that 
things have been left too long, and that a portrait the genuineness 
of which can scarcely be doubted by any one who sees it, and which 
is, moreover, the best we possess, will, like many other national 
treasures, find its way to America. 
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OOKING through Milton to see if it were possible to find any 
allusion to this picture, I came across curious proof how 
slovenly are index-makers. In the index to Milton’s Works, edition 
the ninth, London, 1790, the word “ painted” is said to occur once, 
viz. Paradise Lost, viii. 434. It is not to be found there or anywhere 
in the eighth book. This error—it should be vii. 434—is copied into 
leveland’s Concordance to Milton, 1867. As an instance of careless- 
ness in index-making, I may mention the six-volume edition of Lamb 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 1876. This is supposed to be alphabetical, 
yet these five words are given in the following order—Married, Milton, 
Munden, Montagu, Margate. The name of Hylas is ingeniously 
brought under the letter M.—M. Hylas ; and Munden appears in the 
list in three different places. 


SHALL neither accept nor contradict the statements concerning 
that admirable piece of extravagance the “ Heptalogia, or The 
Seven against Sense,” which have found their way into print. That 
critics reading the marvellous imitation of Mr. Swinburne’s method 
should burst out into the ejaculation, “Aut Swinburne aut Diabolus,” 
does not surprise me. What does surprise me is that so long time 
should have passed before the ejaculation was heard. It is worth 
while, however, to point out, leaving out all question of authorship, 
that the “Sonnet for a Picture” is of course a parody of the style of 
Mr. Dante Rossetti ; that the Laureate’s poem, “The Higher Pan- 
theism,” supplied the origin of ‘‘ The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell”; 
that James Lee’s Wife, one of Mr. Browning’s Dramatis Persone, 
suggests “John Jones”; and that “The Person of the House” 
follows Mr. Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House.” “ Nephe- 
lidia,” otherwise ‘“ Cloudinesses,” seems designed to parody some 
of the choruses in “ Erechtheus.” Against whom “ The Poet and 
the Woodlouse” is directed I am unable, having no special sources 
of information, to say with certainty. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











